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LORD TENNYSON’S “ LOCKSLEY HALL.” * 


Tae new “ Locksley Hall” is so far satisfactory to Lord 
Tennyson’s numerous admirers that it proves that the 
great singer of our period has not lost anything of his 
marvellous gift. It would indeed be absurd to compare it, 
as a whole, with some of those poems of earlier days whose 
strains of tender pathos or stirring inspiration do not 
merely linger with us as sweet memories, but have become 
part of our most precious mental treasure. There is in it, 
alas! less of noble thought and quickening impulse, but 
the lyrical genius of our Laureate does not seem to have 
lost any of its cunning. There are here individual passages 
which for felicity of expression and rhythmical flow may 
fairly challenge comparison with his best work. It has 
become the fashion in some circles to assert that Tennyson’s 
day is past, and certainly some of his recent fugitive 
pieces have lent countenance to such an idea. We are, 
therefore, all the more gratified to have a work which so 
distinctly contradicts this impression. Coming from a 
poet who first addressed the public more than half 
a century—in fact, almost sixty years ago (his first 
volume was published in 1830)—and who must be ad- 
vancing rapidly to octogenarianism, the poem is almost as 
remarkable as some of the performances of Mr. Gladstone 

‘ Locksley Hall, and other Poems. By Lord Tennyson. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 

VOL. I. 
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himself. It will be fortunate for some of the small critics 
who are so fond of chattering about the decay of these 
great men, if posterity, with a judgment free from the 
passion and prejudice of the hour, shall pronounce the 
works of their prime equal to the latest performances of 
these illustrious veterans. 

We learn from Mr. Gladstone’s review that the writer 
of one of the “instantaneous or pistolgraph”’ criticisms 
of the day “states rather dogmatically that any criti- 
cism which accepts Lord Tennyson as a thinker is now 
out of date ’’—ruled out of date, we suppose, by the extra- 
ordinary oracle which has its seat in Northumberland 
buildings, and undertakes to pronounce an infallible ver- 
dict on every question of public or private life, of things 
present or of things to come. With that graceful modesty, 
which such dogmatists would do well to study and imi- 
tate, Mr. Gladstone “‘ ventures to demur,” and that de- 
murrer will be sustained by the general voice of English 
intelligence. If the author of ‘‘ In Memoriam” be not a 
thinker, and, as Mr. Gladstone says, ‘‘ a thinker on those 
subjects which have the first and highest claim to the 
august name of philosophy,” it is hard to say where a 
thinker is to be found, unless, indeed, in the office of The 
Pall Mall Gazette. Those to whom that wonderful book has 
been as a fountain of inspiration, who have found in it an 
answer to the questions by which their spirits have been 
most sorely perplexed, who have rejoiced in the light which 
it has shed upon the dark problems of human existence, 
and in the new strength it has imparted to their faith, 
have gone on their way rejoicing, will only resent a 
verdict as flippant as it is unfair. Lord Tennyson’s 
thoughts on many subjects have gone far apart from ours, 
but we are not disposed, therefore, to forget how much we 
owe to him, nor would we presume to say even now that 
he is not a thinker because his thinking has led him to 
conclusions with which we are wholly out of accord. 

The tribute which Mr. Gladstone pays to his old friend 
is, as might be expected, both generous and eloquent, and 
the generosity is all the more conspicuous since it is 
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evident that the poet has caught, and caught very strongly, 
the epidemic which has spread over the Whig circles of 
society, and may be described as Gladstone-mania. We 
do not mean that there is any personal animus, for it is 
curious how some of the peers and gentlemen who are moving 
heaven and earth to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s policy profess 
the most unbounded admiration for himself. These per- 
sonal relations do not concern the public. It is the 
antipathy to his policy, and especially his Irish policy, of 
which we speak. This is sufficiently manifest in the poem 
before us : 


Have we grown at last beyond the passions of the primal clan ? 

Kill your enemy, for you hate him, still ‘‘ your enemy ’”’ was a man. 

Have we sunk below them? peasants maim the helpless horse, and 
drive 

Innocent cattle under thatch, and burn the kindlier brutes alive. 

Brutes, the brutes are not your wrongers—burnt at midnight, found at 
morn, 

Twisted hard in mortal agony with their offspring, born—unborn, 

Clinging to the silent mother! Are we devils? are we men ? 


Nothing could be more brutal than the maiming and 
mutilating of poor dumb creatures, and for the men who 
have had recourse to such a mode of warfare not a word can 
be said in extenuation. But ruffians who would condescend 
to such cruelty are surely not so numerous that they can 
be regarded as typical of a class, or deserving of such 
serious notice by the poet in a song of such grave purpose 
as this. The reason for introducing the reference is made 
more clear by the following lines : 


Hope the best, but hold the Present, fatal daughter of the past ; 

Shape your heart to front the hour, but dream not that the hour will 
last. 

Ay, if dynamite and revolver leave you courage to be wise : 

When was age so crammed with menace? madness? written, spoken 
lies 2 


It is the democracy which is offensive, and chiefly in its 


demands for Ireland. It might almost seem as though the 
poet were possessed by that panic in relation to all our 
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institutions which has seized the class in which his intel- 
lectual power has won for him a place. There was a time 
when he had absolute faith in the “ freedom broadening 
slowly down from precedent to precedent,” but the pro- 
gress has been too rapid and the victory of the people too 
complete. So he joins in the “hue and ery” of the pack 
who are howling against the legislation of which Mr. Glad- 
stone is regarded as the representative. To us the fall 
seems a melancholy one. ‘This is he” (says Mr. Glad- 
stone) ‘ who, in his official verses of 1851, addressed to the 
Queen, and in the poem, ‘ Love thou thy Land,’ has supplied 
us with a code of politics as sound, as comprehensive, and 
as exactly balanced as either verse or prose could desire.” 
Yet last year he gave us the mere Jingo air, ‘‘ Britions, hold 
your Own,” which is included in this volume, and which, 
despite some fine thought and power of diction, is fitted to 
foster some of the worst passions of the nation. And now 
in ‘‘ Locksley Hall” we have a despairing wail which shows 
a want of faith in man, in progress, and almost in God. 
Mr. Gladstone points out the unreasonableness of his 
pessimism, but though he must feel that this is a blow 
aimed at principles with which he is closely identified, 
there is not a word that betrays resentment, or is incon- 
sistent with the close friendship of many years. 

The difference between these two veteran leaders of 
thought is very marked, and is also suggestive. In both 
there is a freshness of intellectual force, but Mr. Glad- 
stone has kept also a youthful buoyancy of heart which 
Lord Tennyson seems to have entirely lost. Apparently he 
looks back with regret to the visions of hope and words of 
promise which marked his youth, and would adopt a very 
different strain now. 


“Forward!” rang the voices then, and of the many mine was one, 
Let us hush the ery of ‘* forward ” till ten thousand years have run. 


This may be read as a recantation of the bravest and 
~ruest words Tennyson has ever written, and a recanta- 
tion for which there is no adequate reason suggested. 


Nor do we see why Tennyson of all men should fall into 
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this mood of despair. His countrymen may have been guilty 
of many faults, and among them may be blindness to the 
wisdom and nobility of some of their best teachers, but 
among them he is not included. He is one of the idols of 
the age, and there is surely want of gratitude in this railing 
at a people whose only sin, so far as he is concerned, has 
been excessive and undiscriminating adulation. But he 
is offended at the increasing power of Demos, and stil} 
more at the glozing flatteries which some of his would-be 
leaders employ. He is disturbed by some evil tendencies 
which are abroad, and moved by the terrible want and 
hideous vice which may be found by the side of that which 
is more attractive in our medern progress. 


Step by step we gained a freedom known to Europe, known to all; 

Step by step we rose to greatness—through the tonguesters we may 
fall : 

You that woo the Voices—tell them “ old experience is a fool,” 

Teach your flattered kings that only those who cannot read can rule. 


Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without the hope ; 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the 
slope. 


The picture is drawn with great vividness, the satire is: 
sufficiently keen and pointed, but when we come to analyze 
it it is nothing better than a commonplace ery with which 
we are already familiar. It may be heard in the chambers 
of London Aldermen, who believe that the future of England 
is bound up with the maintenance of the old Corporation and 
its baby show of November. It is popular in the halls of City 
Companies, who regard themselves as pillars of the State, 
which cannot be disturbed without ruin to our glorious Con- 
stitution. It is the favourite sentiment in habitations of the 
Primrose League. In Lord Tennyson’s poem it is sonorous 
enough, but it is not the less unworthy of his great genius. 
It has been suggested, and we are anxious to give the sug- 
gestion all possible weight, that he is giving us the melan- 
choly reflections of an aged pessimist, and that it would 
be unfair to suppose that he expresses his own inner 
feelings. The man who, sixty years ago, cheered himself 
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and roused his heart to new courage amid the disappoint- 
ments of his blighted love by hopes of progress, has now 
become a despairing Tory who scoffs at the progress which 
has deceived; and all that we are entitled to ask from the 
poet is, that his representation of the old man’s changed 
mood shall be faithful. We are willing to bope that this 
is so, and that the bitterness of these utterances is only a 
sign of the dramatic power of the poet, not a revelation of 
his own opinions. 

Be this as it may, we are constrained to examine and 
test the picture itself. We would fain believe that Lord 
Tennyson has not turned his back so completely upon the 
opinions and hopes of the past, but, at all events, he has 
put into forcible language thoughts which are in the hearts 
of many who cannot give them full expression. Perhaps 
such a Jeremiad has its own uses as a corrective to the 
irreverence which some show to the past, from which they 
would fain sever themselves entirely, and the absurd glori- 
fication of the present. But all this may be admitted, and 
yet the fairness of this view of the age be emphatically 
denied. Let us think for a moment what it means. Lord 
‘Tennyson, we fancy, would shrink from asserting that the 
England of the Jubilee is worse than the England which 
our Queen found when she came to the throne. Were it 
possible for him to maintain such a position, our conclusion 
would be that he can have had but little personal acquaint- 
ance with the actual sin and misery either of the one or the 
other. No doubt there are evils which are more rank to- 
day than they were at the earlier date, but on the opposite 
side are to be placed others which, if not expelled, have 
been greatly reduced or brought more under control. The 
burning words of indignation in which he denounces some 
faults of the time command our entire sympathy, but as we 
read them we ask, In what respect were the former days 
better than these, so far as these vices are concerned? Let 
us take examples from opposite points of the social scale. 
This is taken from the higher ranks, and, alas! there may 
be found only too many who would furnish originals for the 
picture : 
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She that holds the diamond necklace dearer than the golden ring, 
She that finds a winter sunset fairer than a morn of spring, 
She that in her heart is brooding o’er his briefer lease of life, 
While she vows, “ Till death shall part us ’’—she the would-be widow- 
wife. 
Turning to the abodes of poverty we have a picture more 
ghastly, though scarcely more repulsive : 


There among the glooming alleys Progress halts its palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast out maidens by the thousand for the street ; 
There the master scrimps his haggard seamstress of her daily bread, 
There a single sordid attic holds the dying and the dead; 

There the smouldering fire of fever creeps across the rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the dwellings of the poor. 


Such incisive rebuke is heartily to be welcomed, and we 
only hope that it may penetrate the regions where it is 
most needed, and where no voice is likely to have more 
power than that of Lord Tennyson. But we object to 
credit modern progress with any of the evils painted in 
such graphic and impressive colours. ‘The marriage 
market of Society is not a thing of yesterday, and there 
is no reason to suppose that its shameless desecration of 
the most sacred relations of humanity is more frequent or 
unblushing to-day than in former times. How far the 
poverty and wretchedness of the East End are on the in- 
crease, and, if they be, how far that increase can be fairly 
traced to anything peculiar in the character of our times, 
are questions which are much more open to discussion. 
This much may be said, the spirit of greed is not a 
speciality in any age, and it was as active in the time of 
our fathers as in our own. We have little doubt that the 
gathering of vast populations in our large towns, and, 
what is of even more significance and more productive of 
evil, the isolation of the poor and struggling, have brought 
about evils of which the last generation had less experience 
than our own. But there is one element in the case which 
the poet entirely ignores. It may be—we do not consider 
it proved, but it may be—that the suffering abounds more ; 
but one point is beyond dispute, the self-denying effort for its 
remedy or its removal abounds more still. To this brighter 
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side of the subject Lord Tennyson does not refer at all. 
He has an eye only for the sights that disgust or sadden, 
an ear only for the sounds which rouse to a frenzy of pas- 
sion or an agony of despair. Of course, old age is too 
often disposed to indulge such a tendency, but in doing so 
it forfeits its own right to be a teacher or guide. It is just 
here that Lord Tennyson fails. He is still the poet full of 
sweetness, and often rising to extraordinary power as of 
yore. But he is no longer the prophet. For it is the 
essential characteristic of the prophet that he be a man of 
faith, and it is the lack of faith which impresses us so pain- 
fully here. Hints there are, to which we shall refer presently, 
which point to a nobler state of feeling; but there is a 
melancholy absence of those spirit-stirring words of faith 
and hope which we expect to hear from the true prophet. 
Mr. Gladstone has given an eloquent summary of great 
achievements tending to the good of humanity which are 
sufficient to vindicate the age from the despairing accusa- 
tions of the Poet-Laureate. But there is one view of the 
subject, which he has hardly touched, to which we may 
devote some little space. Lord Tennyson is familiar with 
the ways of Society, and if this poem reflect the impression 
they have produced on his mind, they cannot be ways of 
wisdom, ways of pleasantness, or paths of purity and 
peace. Of the middle class, and especially of that section 
of the middle class found in religious circles, particularly 
those of the Nonconformist churches, he probably has 
little, if any, knowledge. We do not claim for them per- 
fection, but we do not hesitate to assert that no one 
acquainted with them and their work could paint such 
gloomy pictures of the present, or give such a desponding 
forecast of the future. They are probably regarded as 
vulgar Philistines of the type at whom Mr. Matthew 
Arnold chooses to level his shafts. Were they better known 
it would be recognized that in no class has there been 
more improvement, and that improvement would have 
been more rapid still could they free themselves from that 
servile desire to ape the aristocracy, which is the secret of 
many of their faults and weaknesses. We believe that 
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in no class is there a higher appreciation of culture and a 
more anxious endeavour to secure its blessings. But even 
more marked than this is their activity in all schemes of 
benevolence and philanthropy. Their public opinion is 
unanimous against the social iniquities and vices which 
stir Lord Tennyson to such eloquent condemnation. They 
have led the way in that invasion of the slums, which is 
a happy feature of the times. They are setting them- 
selves everywhere to wrestle against injustice, impurity, 
intemperance, vice of every kind. 

Take the great Temperance movement. Whether or not 
we approve of its special methods, it is, at all events, a 
great fact of our time which, when placed in the 
balances, is sufficient to outweigh a large number of the 
painful elements gathered up by the poet. Here are a 
multitude of men and women resolving to practise a law of 
self-denial simply for the good of others. Holding drunken- 
ness to be the great curse of their country, they resolve to 
deny themselves in order that they may grapple with it. 
Their zeal is almost a passion ; the name of their labours 
is Legion. They may at times seem to be violent, but their 
violence is really the earnestness of a self-sacrificing devo- 
tion. An age in which such a movement has had its origin, 
and in which it has grown to such proportions, is one in 
which no man need despair. 

We who have in our minds the poet’s braver and grander 
words certainly cannot despair. Nay, there are words here 
which would revive our courage and hope. We can respond 
to the wiser ery— 

Forward then, but still remember how the course of Time will swerve, 
Crook and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve. 

If more be needed to inspire resolution and courage, it is 
found in that assurance of immortality, which is the noblest 
passage in the poem : 
Gone for ever? Ever? No—for since our dying race began, 
Ever, ever, and for ever was the leading light of man. 


Truth for truth and good for good! The Good, the True, the Pure, 
the Just— 


Take the charm “for ever” from them, and they crumble into dust. 
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PROFESSIONALISM: A TALK TO STUDENTS.* 
My first word to you, gentlemen, must be one of congratu- 
lation. Assuming, as I gladly do, that you have a worthy 
conception of the work to which you are looking, and for 
which you are preparing, and that you have been actuated 
by pure motives, I do not hesitate to congratulate you on 
your position and your prospects. You are “‘students for 
the ministry.” That is a phrase that will not sound very 
magnificent in some ears, | know. ‘‘ Reading for orders ” 
sounds better. Nobody need be ashamed to say he is 
“reading for orders.” But “ studying for the ministry” 
is not quite so suggestive of what is orthodox and fashion- 
able. None the less, however, do I congratulate you, if it 
is in truth a “ ministry” which is the object of your 
ambition, and if the “study” by which you would qualify 
yourselves for the due discharge of its duties is intelligent 
and faithful. There is nothing better in this world than 
ministry. To minister unto is to be even as the Son of 
Man. You can desire nothing better, nothing diviner, than 
to be permitted to serve your fellow-men. And of all kinds 
of service, the service in which the student for the ministry 
proposes to be engaged is the highest and the most distin- 
guished. I would disparage no other kind—not the ministry 
of the merchant or the manufacturer, the lawyer, or the 
physician, or the philanthropist. There are a hundred 
ways of serving; and all true service is good, but this is 
the best. As the soul is of greater value than the body ; 
as the unseen and the eternal are greater than the seen 
and the temporal; as the kingdom of heaven is more than 
meat and drink; so the service which seeks pre-eminently 
to benefit the souls of men, to awaken the higher life 
within them, and to help them to become good citizens 
of God’s everlasting kingdom, is beyond every other form 
of service in dignity and blessedness. I beg you not to 
be troubled, though the prospect of a ‘‘ student for the 
ministry ’’ may not be regarded in some quarters as a very 


This address was given to the students of the Bristol Baptist 
College at the beginning of the present session. 
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enviable one. Let men say what they like. Let the world 
think as it will. We will be content, and we will be more 
than content; we will “‘ rejoice and be exceeding glad’”’ if, 
by God’s grace, we are permitted to spend our days in the 
service of His kingdom, and if, when at last we fall asleep, 
it shall be with the consciousness that we have endeavoured 
to fulfil our ministry, and with the humble hope that it has 
been accepted of Heaven. 

But if I congratulate you, let it not be supposed that it 
is because you have nothing to anticipate but what is easy 
and pleasant. The probability is, my friends, that many 
of you will have a hard battle to fight, and a heavy burden 
to bear. I forewarn you of that. In Boswell’s ‘“ Life of 
Johnson ”—one of the most charming books in the world— 
there is a delightful account of a conversation between the 
learned doctor and an old fellow-student of his at Oxford, a 
Mr. Edwards, whom he had not met for nearly fifty years 
—a genial old gentleman who had often tried, he said, to 
be a philosopher, but had failed, because, as he explained 
it, ‘‘ cheerfulness was always breaking in.” They meet in 
Butcher’s Row, and proceed to Johnson’s house, where, as 
Boswell remarks, the dialogue goes on admirably. In the 
course of it Edwards says he wishes he had continued at 
college ; for in that case his life would have been a much 
easier one. He would have been a parson, and have had a 
good living, and lived comfortably. ‘‘Sir,” replied Johnson, 
** the life of a parson, of a conscientious clergyman, is not 
easy. I have always considered a clergyman as the father 
of a larger family than he is able to maintain. I would 
rather have Chancery suits on my hands than the cure of 
souls. No, sir, I do not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy 
life, nor do I envy the clergyman who makes it an easy 
life.”” Well, depend upon it, the old doctor was right there. 
You will have, gentlemen, much need of courage, of patience, 
and of faith. 

In the first place it is not so easy nowadays, from all 
that I can gather, to find a sphere of service when college 
days are over. That is the first disappointment that comes 
to many. ‘They offer themselves, and are willing to work, 
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and are not fastidious; but they have to wait for the 
desired opportunity, till they begin to be weary of waiting. 
The cry one hears now and again is that there are too 
many ministers, and that the market is overstocked. Then, 
when the pulpit is found, and the minister is settled, what 
2 business it is to have to prepare three new sermons every 
week! That is really stiff work, if you are determined it 
shall be done honestly, and that you will give the people 
not words merely, but thoughts, and your own thoughts, 
that there shall be some sort of correspondence between 
what is said and your own sincere convictions and feelings. 
‘Even supposing,” an eminent Scotch professor has said, 
“the clergyman of a parish has no work to do but to 
compose two really good sermons a week, I should say that 
the composition of two such discourses, with the previous 
study they imply, is more than enough for the weekly work 
of a pulpit orator.” I am sometimes inclined, in wicked 
moments, to say ‘‘Amen” to that, though | know it is a 
heresy. And then there is so much besides that is expected 
of the unfortunate minister. He is the modern Ixion. His 
work is never done. ‘* He divides his whole time,” it was 
said by the late Master of Trinity of one of the fellows, 
‘* between the adornment of his person and the neglect 
of his duties.’’ Now, the minister is not required by any 
law, Divine or human, to spend a great deal of time in the 
adornment of his person, but he will often feel that he is 
living in the perpetual neglect of his duties—of some of his 
duties, that is. There is always something to be done, 
which he is required to do, and is wishing to do, but has 
no time or strength to do, and he feels overdriven, and 
yet ever behindhand; so that it will not be strange if he is 
conscious at times of a sad sympathy with the poor woman 
who wished it to be recorded on her tombstone that she 
“always was tired’; For she lived in a world where too 
much was required,” and who bade her friends not to weep 
for her, 
Tho’ death did them sever ; 
For she was going to do nothing for ever and ever. 


And what adds to the trouble is that the sermons, prepared 
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often with so much difficulty, and at so much cost (whatever 
their intrinsic value may be), are sometimes but little 
esteemed by those to whom they are delivered. Do not 
expect to get nothing but encouragement from your hearers. 
You may expect to receive criticisms at times, even upon 
your most faithful and earnest work, which may be kindly 
meant, but will give scarcely less pain on that account. 
I well remember a letter which reached me one Saturday 
morning, some few months after I had begun my ministry, 
in which I was informed by the writer, a man of true good- 
ness and piety, for whose memory I cherish a sincere 
respect, that he and his family came away from hearing 
me, as he forcibly expressed it, ‘‘ uninterested, unedified, 
and unblest.”” I have no doubt whatever that my friend 
said nothing but the simple truth. But it was not a 
cheering announcement to make, and was ill adapted to 
put one in good spirits for the following day’s work. I 
recollect, however, that my father comforted me by telling 
me that he had received much worse letters himself. And, 
indeed, I know that this was so. I find, for instance, 
among his papers, the record of a letter written to hin— 
not when he was a young man beginning his ministry, but 
about the time when he was invited to be the Chairman 
of the Congregational Union—in which the writer assures 
him that, in his judgment, “‘the public Sunday instructions 
at Highbury Chapel were not calculated to lead men to 
God, or to lead those who had believed in Christ to live the 
true Christian life; that the ministry, as addressed to 
sinful men, was greatly wanting in earnestness, and was 
in great part out of place in an orthodox pulpit.” So you 
see, gentlemen, that if you should be subjected to depressing 
criticisms, as is not impossible, you will at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the same afflictions are being 
accomplished in your brethren that are in the world. 

But there may be worse troubles than these—or troubles 
that should be felt to be worse. The greatest trial of a 
minister is his own sense of unfitness and of failure in his 
work. If a man has unbounded confidence in himself, I 
do not greatly pity him, though he be ever so vigorously 
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or so unworthily attacked. But what if he have not un- 
bounded confidence in himself? What if he be apt to 
lose all faith in himself? Ah! that is the trouble to weigh 
upon the heart—when you begin to ask whether you are 
in your right place, and are by no means sure what the 
true answer should be; when the doubt creeps over you 
whether you have the needful qualifications for your work ; 
whether it is work to which you were ever divinely called ; 
whether you really believe or understand those truths 
which it is your business to teach; whether you are 
not retailing at second-hand traditions, not verities ; 
whether you have any right to expect the success of which 
there seem to be such scanty evidences. There are some, 
I doubt not, who have never been vexed by such mis- 
givings. They are happy in their immunity. But many 
a man could tell, I believe, of hours of despondency and 
darkness, when the well-meant, but ill-timed, suggestion 
of the critical hearer, or sincere well-wisher, has come 
only as a sad confirmation of fears already mournful 
enough. 

You will however say, perhaps, that it is inconsistent 
in me to speak thus of the difficulties of the position which 
you are intending to occupy, after congratulating you as 
I did at the beginning. But I cannot admit the incon- 
sistency, and I do not propose to withdraw one word of 
congratulation. Let the most be said that could be said 
by the greatest master of melancholy speech, of these 
difficulties, I would still congratulate you—being, as you 
are, young men, strong, and full of faith and of the courage 
which faith inspires. Indeed I think I could not con- 
gratulate you if you had no prospect but that of the easy 
life which Johnson’s old friend supposed to be the life of 
a clergyman. I reckon upon your having some fight in 
you. I take you to be like the mariners of Ulysses, who 
could “toil and work and think, and ever with a frolic 
welcome take the thunder and the sunshine.” You have 
counted the cost. You know something of what you will 
have to do, and of what you will have to endure. And 
yet, realizing how great and how honourable the work 
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is, you do not shrink or fear, but are bent on going for- 
ward as Christ’s good soldiers. Go forward, then, I say, 
in His name, and in His name you shall conquer. 

And, now, what can I say further that is likely to be 
of service to you? There is a great deal one might say; 
and the danger is in attempting too much—like the 
minister who, taking some text in the Epistle to the 
Romans, announced that his first head would be St. Paul, 
the writer of the Epistle, his second the Roman pecple, and 
his third and last head the Epistle itself. One has to 
select, and to leave a great many things unsaid. Well, 
it is on my mind to warn you against an evil which I 
hold to be a very great evil, and a fruitful cause of failure, 
or comparative failure, in our religious work. I refer to 
the evil of professionalism. That is not a very good word, 
but it is the best, perhaps, that can be got to express my 
meaning. I beg you then, very earnestly, to have too 
much respect for your sacred calling to become “ pro- 
fessional’’ in the spirit and manner in which you dis- 
charge the duties which pertain to it. 

Now there are many ways in which we are liable, as 
ministers of religion, to become professional. How much 
professional praying and preaching there is, for instance! 
What do I mean by professional praying? I mean 
praying which is not simple and natural, but according 
to rule; not the direct and honest expression of what is 
in the mind and heart, but something which is artificial, con- 
ventional, formal, something of which nothing better can 
be said than that it conforms to the established canons of 
propriety in such matters. That is ‘‘ professional’’ pray- 
ing. And a very poor, and unprofitable, and unacceptable, 
kind of praying itis. But how easy to fall into the habit 
of offering such prayers! The minister has to go through 
his appointed round of pulpit duties, whatever his own 
mood at the moment may be. He is expected, on behalf 
of the congregation, to make confession of sin, to acknow- 
ledge God’s goodness and mercy, to ask His forgiveness, to 
plead for men of all sorts and conditions. How difficult, 
sometimes, not to go through it all mechanically! How 
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easy to acquire the habit of doing it mechanically! Well, 
so to pray is to pray, not as a man, but as a professional. 
And it is better to be still and dumb in the presence of God 
than to string together sentences that may run smoothly 
enough but have no real life or heart inthem. Let every 
man who would pray in public, or in private either indeed, 
consider what he is about, and abstain from vain and 
empty words. What folly it is to be afraid of being frank 
and sincere in our intercourse with God! What an absurd 
and injurious delusion it is to suppose that platitudes can 
give Him any kind of pleasure, and what a mournful in- 
dication it is of the poverty of our love towards our 
heavenly Father if we can content ourselves, in our inter- 
course with Him, with the mechanical repetition of a 
prescribed form, or hackneyed phrase, that bears no re- 
lation to the true thought and desire of our hearts! 
‘There is a story,” writes Miss Cobbe, ‘‘ in Huc’s ‘ China’ 
of an affectionate son, who, after years of absence, having 
an opportunity for sending a letter to his mother, simply 
desired one of his pupils to copy out for him the Epistle 
established by custom as proper on such occasions! What 
love could he have retained for her, say we; or what 
idea could he have gained of the use of a letter ?’’ And yet 
the intercourse of the children of God with their heavenly 
Father often seems to be not much more spontaneous, 
and natural. Suffer me to remind you of this, my 
brethren, that we, who would lead (as the phrase runs) the 
prayers of others, are not to consider what they ought to 
think or feel or need, but what they do think and feel 
and need. God wants nothing but what is real. Let 
conventionalities be kept for the drawing-room, if they 
cannot be wholly dispensed with. At least let us give 
them no place in the worship of Him who is a Spirit, and 
who would be worshipped in spirit and in truth. Let us 
try to be honest towards God. Fanny Kemble tells us 
in one of her published letters that on one occasion she 
asked the wife of an eminent dignitary of the church 
whether she repeated the imprecatory psalms in the Prayer 
Book, which to herself were a great difficulty and trouble, 
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or what she did on the days when these psalms came in 
the order of the service. ‘‘Oh yes,” was the reply, “I 
repeat them, but then you know one never means what 
one says.” The reply was received by laughter from the 
company. Iam not sure, however, that it was a laughing 
matter. But I am sure that in all parts of our worship 
it is of infinitely greater importance that we should mean 
what we say, and say what we mean, than that we should 
say only what is according to book, or custom, or common 
notions of propriety. From all unreal words, whether in 
liturgies, or hymns, or our own extemporaneous utter- 
ances, may the God of truth deliver us! 

There is the sermon, again. What an unreal perfornr 
ance that is apt to become! A performance! that is 
just what it is in the hands of the preacher who has 
allowed himself to degenerate into a professional. A per- 
formance—not a means to an end, but an end in itself— 
something to be listened to with pleasure, or with resigna- 
tion, as the case may be; but something the chief end. 
of which is to be listened to. Ah! how weary one grows 
of such pulpit performances! If a man wishes to “ per- 
form,” let him go anywhere but into the pulpit. Let him 
go on to the stage. Let him figure at Penny Readings ; 
but let him not bring his attitudes and his pretty rhetorical 
devices into the pulpit. There they are wholly out of 
place. Do not suppose that I am contending that the form 
of asermon is nothing. All Isay is, it is nothing with- 
out the substance; and that the first necessity of the 
preacher is, that he should contrive to lay hold of realities, 
and speak of that which he knows and feels himself, and 
which is concerned with the hearts and the lives of his 
hearers. So to preach is to follow the great Example. 
How freely and how simply our Master talked to the 
pedple of the kingdom of heaven! How little afraid He 
was to make use of the commonest things in illustration 
of the truth He taught! How little there was of the pro- 
fessional in Him ! 

His sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain walk, 
VOL. I. 8 
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His wayside texts were flowers and birds 

Where mingled with His gracious words 

The rustle of the tamarisk tree 

And ripple wash of Galilee. 
Emerson has some weighty words on this point, in an 
address, delivered now nearly fifty years ago, to Divinity 
students. ‘“Ionce heard a preacher,” he says, “ who 
sorely tempted me to say I would go to church no more. 
Men go, thought I, where they are wont to go, else had 
no soul entered the temple in the afternoon. <A snow- 
storm was falling around us. The snowstorm was real; 
the preacher merely spectral. He had lived in vain. He 
had no one word intimating that he had laughed or wept, 
was married or in love, had been commended, or cheated, 
or chagrined. If he had ever lived, and acted, we were 
none the wiser for it. The capital secret of his profession, 
namely, to convert life into truth, he had never learned. 
Not one fact in all his experience had he ever imported 
into his doctrine. The man had ploughed, and planted, 
and talked, and bought, and sold; he had read books; 
he had eaten and drunken; his head aches; his heart 
throbs; he smiles and suffers; yet was there not a sur- 
mise in all his discourse that he had ever lived at all. 
Not a line did he draw out of real history.” 

That is Emerson’s notion of a bad preacher. And cer- 
tainly it is a fatal mistake to cease to be a man when you 
step into the pulpit. And let me say, too, that it is not 
enough for you to be a man in the pulpit, but that it is 
necessary for you to be one particular man, namely, your- 
self. Strictly speaking, the preacher who is professional 
assumes an air, and a tone, and a style of discourse and 
thought (if it can be called thought) in accordance with 
what he supposes to be customary, or to be required of 
him by the canons of clerical propriety. He is not himself ; 
he is the minister. He speaks not as a man, but as an 
oficial. Thatis bad. But it is equally bad to appear, not 
as “the minister ” in the abstract, but as somebody else in 
particular. That, indeed, is even worse. Of allthe follies 
of which we may be guilty, there is surely no greater folly 
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than this—to abandon one’s own personality and become a 
bad copy, a weak second, of somebody else! Do not waste 
your powers on any such idle and absurd efforts. We were 
intended to be ourselves ; and it will end only in vexation 
and disappointment, or worse, if we fight against the will 
of Heaven. Mr. Beecher has told us that, as a young 
man, he “ nearly died of trying to be Jonathan Edwards !” 
Certainly it was a vain hope which he indulged, if he ever 
thought he should succeed. I would recommend you to 
run no such risks. Have faith, have courage, to be your- 
self, to think your own thoughts, to follow the bent of your 
own nature, to live your own life according to its own 
proper law of development. 

But now I have a word to say of the professionalism 
which is not of speech or manner, which does not appear 
in the public work of the minister, but is in the very habit 
of his mind, and in the attitude which his own soul 
assumes towards the truths of religion and the facts of 
human life. I believe that one of the most subtle, and one 
of the gravest dangers to which a minister is exposed is 
the danger of losing his simplicity in relation to God and 
Divine realities, and in relation also to his brother man, 
with his sins and his sorrows. He has to be speaking 
incessantly on Divine things, and in most cases he is inces- 
santly being called upon to say something that is fresh and 
new. The substance may be the same always, but the 
form must be varied, and new illustrations must be found, 
if any impression is to be made, and any good is to be 
done. Thus a severe demand is made upon his resources, 
and he has to use all the material upon which he can lay 
his hands. And what is the result as regards his own 
personal character and intellectual habit? This is, at 
least, a not impossible result—that he will fall into the 
way of looking at everything in heaven and in earth in the 
light of the use to which it can be put in the accomplishment 
of his pulpit tasks. He will not be able simply to receive, 
to feel, to pray. That which he needs to live upon he will 
be ever putting, as it were, into his business. His question 
will be, not ‘‘ What does this mean for me, and how should 
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I be affected by it ?”’ but ‘“ What can be made of it? How 
can it be turned to account? What moral will it point ? 
What truth will it illustrate?” His Bible will lose much 
of its sacredness. He will turn over its pages, not reve- 
rently, but with the business-like despatch of a buyer for a 
commercial house, who selects in his purchases what he 
thinks may be sold again most speedily and at best advan- 
tage. It will be not a temple to worship in, but a quarry 
in which to find promising blocks of stone to be fashioned 
by his skill into objects that will please the public eye. 
Texts, that have their message and their profound meaning 
for his own inmost soul; texts, that should pierce him like 
any two-edged sword even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and marrow; texts, that should 
come home to him as God’s voice of rebuke, or of warning, 
or of tender reproach ; texts, that should fall upon his 
heart, with their sweet and subduing influences, like sum- 
mer rain upon the thirsty soil—these all will be to him only 
‘‘ capital texts,” to be divided and subdivided according to 
the most approved methods, and with such ingenuity as he 
ean command. So their charm will vanish. He will be- 
come like Wordsworth’s devotee of science, who can “‘ peep 
and botanise upon his mother’s grave.” He will ‘‘ murder, 
to dissect.’’ All the majesty and adorable goodness of God, 
all the grace and beauty of Jesus Christ, all the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost, all things most solemn and most fair, will 
be looked upon with a view to the part they may play in 
the manufacture of sermons. And so at length worship in 
his soul will die out. He will not reverence what he regards 
as his materials any more than the artist reveres the models 
that go to the composition of his picture. ‘ The clergy,” 
said Heine, ‘‘ fear God less than other men do; they use 
Him for their own purposes.” And the tragedies of human 
life, the sorrows, the sins, the perils of mankind, all will 
share the same fate. Somebody dies in a manner un- 
usually sorrowful and tragic. He will be thinking, ‘‘ What 
an excellent subject this will give me!” A great sin is 
committed. He will tax his brain to think how it can be 
worked in so as to heighten the effect of what he proposes 
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to say. This isthe professionalism of mind and soul. And 
{ call the danger of our falling into it a very subtle danger 
indeed. Yor it is a danger that lies very near to the path 
of duty; so that a man may be beguiled when his inten- 
tion is only most laudable. His very devotion to his work 
may be ‘the means of his degenerating into a machine. 
For it may be argued, and plausibly and soundly argued, 
that all that we see, and feel, and learn, is to be used 
in our work, for the benefit of our fellows; that it is not 
only legitimate, but incumbent upon us, to turn everything 
that we can to account in the service of man. The bread 
that is given to us is given to us, it may be urged, that we 
may break it for others. We are comforted, in order that 
we ‘‘may be able to comfort others with the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God.” I suppose nobody 
would dispute these statements. Certainly I would not 
dispute them. But bear in mind that what is to be depre- 
cated, and guarded against, is not the use for practical 
ends, in the ministry to which we are called, of all that we 
may receive, but the habit of viewing all (without waiting, 
or perhaps caring, to receive it ourselves) in the light of the 
practical use that may be made of it in our public work— 
of viewing it, so to speak, from the business standpoint 
of playing the ‘‘ professional’ in that sense. Some may 
say the distinction is a fine one. Yes! and the very fine- 
ness of it constitutes the subtlety of the danger. But, in 
truth, there is a vast difference between the man whose 
sermons are full of his own experience, but who lives his 
own life of thought, emotion, purpose; and the man whose 
mental attitude in the presence of everything above him, 
around him, or in his own heart, is the attitude of the 
sermon-maker, and who is ever twisting and turning all 
impressions and experiences into the fashion and form of 
pulpit discourse. 

I pray you, therefore, to guard the simplicity of your 
religious life; and in your mental habits and attitude, as 
well as in your public ministry, to be ever the child of God 
and ever the brother of your fellow-man. What the world 
needs for its deliverance, and the Church for her service, is 
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not preachers, but men—men who can preach, if you will, 
but in the first place, and above all beside, men; men, not 
dolls, nor parrots, nor made-up pieces of mechanism which 
can be fitted into a rigid ecclesiastical system, but are 
without independent life and freedom of movement. When 
Lord Lawrence was asked what system it was which was 
adopted, and was found so efficacious in the administration 
of the Punjaub, he replied, “It was not the system; it 
was the men.” And this is what will alone serve to build 
up, and strengthen, and extend the kingdom of God in 
the earth, not systems of any kind, but men—men in 
whom, as in Daniel, the Spirit of the Lord is, but yet men, 
living, breathing men, who can love, and who can hate ; 
who can work, and who can suffer; who have brains, and 
are resolved to use them; who have hearts, and will not 
permit the human emotions and sympathies that are in 
them to be crushed—men. Gentlemen, let me conclude by 
urging this simple advice upon you, Be orthodox, of course. 
Be Baptists, if you must. Be eloquent, if youcan. But, 
at least, be real, be natural, be human, be alive. Do not 
be professionals. Be men. 





mm mm - wo. ‘ Ty ‘ 
THAT MAN IN CHURCH. 
A STRANGER in town, I entered church, 
Selecting a pew after casual search, 
And, sitting down, received a lurch 
From a shabbily-dressed old man. 
He shrugged his shoulders, twitched his face, 
His elbows jerked at rapid pace ; 
I wished I'd picked some other place, 
And a nicer sort of man. 
I hoped, as his ways offensive grew, 
He’d move to somebody else's pew ; 
I began to take a prejudiced view 
Of that unpolished man. 
He put out his tongue with a gasping sound, 
The people in front were turning round ; 
Disliking him much, I certainly frowned 
On that unmannerly man. 


























THAT MAN IN CHURCH. 


I got as far as I could away, 

And then the preacher began to pray ; 

And soon I was glad to hear him say, 
* Let us all unite to sing— 


*** Just as I am—without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.’”’ 


My neighbour began to sing it too, 

The familiar tune I hoped he knew ; 

And somewhat closer I towards him drew, 
Feeling a little condemned. 


I thought, as a milder glance I took, 
** Tf you know those words without a book, 
You can’t be quite so bad as you look, 

You uncongenial man.” 


Good music will draw me miles around, 
My heart grows full with melodious sound ; 
I feel as I listen at times spell-bound, 

And drawn from earth to heaven. 


But when his attempts to sing I heard, 

Language could find me no fitting word 

To express the sounds and style absurd 
Of that unmusical man. 


He would groan and squeak and hesitate, 
In the midst of lines would stop and wait, 
Then hurry along at a rapid rate 

To catch the others up. 


Now he would get some words ahead, 
Then he would make those gasps I dread ; 
I shifted off, unusually red, 

And wished him out of the place. 


Forgetting the words, he grew still worse, 
And, turning, whispered in language terse, 


‘* Please give me the line that heads the verse,” 


And put his hand to his ear. 


**¢ Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind.’” 
**T thank you, sir; you're very kind ; 

I know it now, for I am blind, 

And also paralyzed.” 
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No more I feel contemptibly vain ; 

No more his presence gives me pain ; 

No more I look with cold disdain 
On that poor sightless man. 


For angels listen with quivering wings, 

His voice soars up to the King of kings, 

As turning his sightless eyes he sings 
The prayer too good for me— 


*** Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need in Thee to find, 

O Lamb of God, I come.’”’ 


No organ tones, no surpliced choir, 
No melody of voice or lyre 
Has ever set my soul on fire, 

Like that poor jagged voice. 


Abashed, I see with strange amaze 
His eyes, though dark to feebler rays, 
Are lighted with the awful blaze 

From God’s eternal throne. 
How oft, in spite of all our prayers, 
We give ourselves contemptuous airs, 
Repelling angels unawares, 

Like that old man in church. 
Until a simple touch provokes 
In us unsympathetic folks 
A string responsive, and evokes 

The missing chord of Love. 

W. E. BOTTRILL. 





HUSK AND NO KERNEL: A REVIEW OF “THE 
KERNEL AND THE HUSK.” * 


Tue author of that charming but unsatisfactory book, 
‘** Philochristus,’’ has now written what he himself calls a 
Manua! of Theology. That is to say, to his Life of Jesus 
without miracle he has now added his Doctrine of Jesus 
without miracle. In fact, frankly avowing himself a 


The Kernel and the Husk: Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By 
the Author of * Philochristus” and ‘‘ Onesimus.” (London: Macmillan 
and Co.). 1886. 12mo. 
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Rationalist, the author of ‘‘ Philochristus”’ and ‘‘ Onesimus’”’ 
presents in ‘‘ The Kernel and the Husk,” in order, if not at 
length, his leading theological convictions. Not that ‘ The 
Kernel and the Husk” is systematic in its form. In form 
this book is a series of letters, often brilliant and rarely 
vague, in the course of which, with much art, their penman 
manages to convey, in tolerably consecutive manner, a whole 
system of theology in outline, together with a sketch of the 
philosophical system on which his theology is based. 

This Manual of Theology is professedly written in the 
interests of a more spiritual religion. It is addressed, with 
easy assurance, to the ‘‘ Doubters of this Generation and 
the Believers of the Next.” This manual is also put for- 
ward as the only logical outcome of the Protestant attitude. 
The author of ‘‘ The Kernel and the Husk” thinks “ that 
the time is not perhaps far distant when few will believe in 
miracles who do not also believe in an infallible Church ;” 
he “ feels that he has attained a profound spiritual truth 
which will, in all probability, be generally accepted by 
educated Christians who are not Roman Catholics, before 
the twentieth century is far advanced;” so far, indeed, 
from regarding his religion as new, he deems it to be ‘‘ the 
old religion, the predestined, God-determined religion, to 
which we are to return after extricating ourselves from the 
corruptions of Protestantism, as our forefathers extricated 
themselves from the corruptions of Romanism.” Now the 
reviewer happens to be in cordial agreement with a sentence 
found in the later pages of “The Kernel and the Husk.” 
He believes with its author that ‘ objection in the shape of 
prophecy is always difficult to meet, and not often worth 
meeting.” He therefore passes the prophecy of the above 
extracts by. Nor does he feel it necessary to say very much 
concerning the consistent application of the principles of 
Protestantism. The author of ‘‘The Kernel and the Husk,” 
in uttering his opinion, is in bad company. He thinks 
with Jesuits and Socinians. How is it that a clergyman of 
the Established Church of England does not pause before 
he adopts a cardinal principle of Socinus, who maintained, 
before the century of the Reformation itself had run its 
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course, that Rationalism (although he did not call it Ration- 
alism) was the logical outcome of the attitude of Luther and 
Calvin? However its author may prophesy, “ The Kernel 
and the Husk” is not so great a book as the “De Jesu 
Christo Servatore,” and after the lapse of three centuries, 
Rationalism, as advocated by Socinus, has no very extensive 
conquests to record. The phrase is wholly inadequate. 
‘\ather let us say that we have the experience of three 
centuries for saying that Rationalism emasculates Christi- 
anity, withers its brain, palsies its arm, hardens its heart. 
If the author of ‘‘ The Kernel and the Husk” thinks that a 
Christianity without miracle is going to save the world, it 
might be well for him to study the history of Rationalistic 
Christianity in the past. So, too, a study of history might 
show him that it is not the schools of Semler and Ritschl 
which give us a more “ spiritual” Christianity, unless you 
mean by “ spiritualizing Christianity””—scattering its dis- 
tinctive doctrines to the winds. 

It goes without saying that there is much excellent 
English in this volume. The author could scarcely be the 
son of his father and not have an enthusiasm for the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and Pope. As the present reviewer 
has read page after page, he has again and again seemed 
to be listening, as a boy at school, to a voice, some years 
silent, alas, now rising into shrill denunciation of Ameri- 
canisms, and now lingering with subdued fondness over 
some expressive sentence or some exquisite idiom. One 
wonders why Dr. Abbott does not put his name upon the 
title-page of ‘‘ The Kernel and the Husk,” when he puts 
within its covers so many autobiographical details. How 
easy it would be to name the “new rector” who presented 
to him ‘‘an entirely new religion”! What a picture of 
pain in a revered face rises in the memory as one reads the 
words of Dr. Abbott about ‘‘a brother drowned at sea through 
the sudden capsizing of a vessel by night.” Dr. Abbott was 
trained in an atmosphere of excellent English criticism. 

Happily, too, Dr. Abbott is in real earnest in this book. 
There is none of the flippaney or superciliousness so often 
associated with rationalistic writers. He is reverential every- 
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where. Nay, more; there isan undertone of regret, appa- 
rently, as he tells us the story of his decay of faith. 
“Prepare, then, for my Apologia,” he says; but as he 
unfolds the details of his gradual formation of rationalistic 
opinion, is there not a suggested suspicion that Dr. Abbott 
would be glad to be saved from his own conclusions ? How- 
ever, as has just been said, Dr. Abbott always exemplifies 
his own excellent advice to the doubter, to ‘‘ avoid all frivo- 
lous talk, and light, airy, epigrammatie conversation on 
religious subjects. You cannot hope to retain or regain 
faith if you throw away the habit of reverence.” ‘I do 
not deprecate discussion,” he writes in another place, ‘‘ but 
I do most earnestly plead for reverence.” 

In consequence of this reverential attitude Dr. Abbott is 
often led to say things about religion well worth hearing. 
What, for example, could be better expressed or more 
shrewdly thought than this in extenuation of anthropo- 
morphism— 


Some metaphors, which describe God by reference to the relations 
of man to man, may be called anthropomorphic; others, which describe 
Him by reference to implements (such as a Shield), may be called 
organomorphic; others, which assimilate Him to lifeless and inorganic 
objects (such as a Hill), maybe called by some other grand name, such 
as apsychomorphic; others, which would subtilize Him down to a 
thought, or a mind, or a spirit, may be called phronesimorphic, nou- 
morphic, pneumatomorphic; but in the name of common sense—or in 
the name of that sense which ought to be common, and which ought 
to revolt against bondage to mere words—what is there in that termina- 
tion morphic” which should stagger a seeker after Divine truth? Dowe 
not all recognize that all terms applied to the supreme God are ‘* mor- 
phisms” of various kinds ? And the question is not how we can avoid 
a *morphism”—for we cannot avoid it—but how or where we can 
find the noblest and most spiritually helpful ‘‘morphism.” And as 
between the ancient and the modern metaphors can you entertain a 
moment’s doubt? Might we not imagine the question put—after the 
old Roman authoritative fashion—to an assembly of the consciences 
of universal mankind; ‘‘ Christ says that God is a Father in heaven: 
refined thinkers say that He is a Tendency: utri creditis, gentes ?” 
To which I seem to hear the answer of the universe come back: ‘* We 
will have no Tendencies seated on the throne of heaven: give us a 
Father, or we will have nothing.” 


Or what could be more admirable than this, against 
frivolous word-fence in religion— 
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I remember reading about some well-educated and enlightened 
free-thinker—I faney it was Bolingbroke—on whose table a Greek 
Testament was regularly placed by ihe side of the port when the cloth 
was drawn, and whose favourite topic for discussion after dinner was 
the existence and attributes of the Deity. . . . What a terrible contrast 
it is—complacent Bolingbroke at his wine, analyzing the attributes of 
God, and the all-pitying Father looking down from heaven and plead- 
ing, through Christ, not to be analyzed, but to be loved and trusted. 


Or what could improve the following sentences on moral 
atmosphere— 


Physical “‘ sanitation” is on every one’s tongue; but no one thinks 
of the necessity of good spiritual air, and of the evils of bad spiritual 
drainage. We do not recognize that there are laws of our spiritual as 
well as of our material nature. We wilfully narrow our lives to the 
Sabbathless pursuit of gain or pleasure—-self everywhere, God no- 
where—and then go about hypocritically whining that the age of faith 
has passed, and that we have lost the power of believing. With our 
own hands we put the stopper on the telescope, and then complain 
that we cannot see. 


And also in consequence of this abundant earnestness, Dr. 
Abbott often falls into epigram, whether he will or not. 
Here, for example, is a suggestive statement, not without 
epigram, of the God-consciousness in man. ‘‘If an arch- 
angel (robed in light) were to step down to me this moment 
and were to ery aloud: ‘ Verily there is no God,’ I should 
reply, or ought to reply, ‘ Verily thou art a devil.’ If the 
same archangel were to come in the same way and to say, 
‘Verily there is a God,’ I should reply, ‘I felt sure there 
was; and now I am more sure than ever.’” Or what 
crystal of speech could present its facets more sharply than 
this advice to the neutral in religion: ‘ Reject, as from 
the devil, the precept nil admirari; better be a fool than 
a dispassionate critic of Christ.” And who that is in 
earnest will not sympathize with the clear-cut words: 
* Better to perish and be deceived with Christ than to be 
saved and caressed by a Maker who made Christ to perish 
and to be deceived.’’ And here is another crisp sentence: 
** Socialism is really nothing but a narrow and unwise form 
of Christianity.” And one wonders what Mr. Matthew 
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Arnold will say to the plain speech of this: ‘‘ Ask your 
sceptical companions what conception of God they can men- 
tion which is not open to objection, and they will perhaps 
reply, ‘ An eternal, not ourselves, which makes for righteous- 
ness.’ Now, to reply,‘an Eternal,’ appears to me to be taking 
a rather mean and pedantical advantage of the uninilected 
peculiarities of English (and Hebrew), which leave it an 
open question whether you mean your Eternal to be mascu- 
line or neuter.” 

Earnest as the book is, however, a Free-Churchman 
cannot but observe with what subterfuges orthodox language 
is used, in senses never intended to be orthodox. Listen, 
for example, to Dr. Abbott’s confession of faith. ‘ The 
existence of a God, the immortality of the soul, the conflict 
between God and Satan, the redemption of mankind through 
the sacrifice of the eternal Son of God, incarnate in Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus, the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, the certainty of a heaven and a 
hell, the efficacy of prayer, the ultimate triumph of goodness 
and God—all these things I steadfastly believe.”” How 
orthodox it all sounds! Who could credit after such a 
statement that Dr. Abbott avows himself a Rationalist ? 
Who could have thought that Dr. Abbott regards the birth 
of Jesus as due to ‘a purely human parentage?” Who 
would anticipate that Dr. Abbott means by the Resurrection 
a purely spiritual, an imaginative, resurrection? Who 
could have dreamed that Dr. Abbott meant by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit the effect produced by a “ personified 
virtue ?” 

All was false and hollow, 
Though his tongue dropped manna. 


Perhaps the most egregious instance of this perversion of 
speech is when Dr. Abbott feels himself at liberty to interpret 
the birth of Jesus of a virgin to mean that there was no un- 
righteousness in Jesus: ‘‘ Human unrighteousness there was, 
in this case, none ; therefore we say that the generation of 
Jesus was not human but divine.” ‘‘ What can I mean, 
then, by saying that Jesus is ‘ born of a virgin’? All that 
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I can mean is this. . . . So far as we are righteous, we are 
‘born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.’ But of the Lord Jesus Christ we 
are in the habit of saying and believing that He was 
uniquely and entirely righteous ; and therefore we say that 
He was uniquely and entirely born of God.” But for con- 
nection with an Establishment would any earnest man 
stoop to such perversion of speech ? 

Passing by, however, the curious interpretations presented 
by Dr. Abbott, from the rationalistic standpoint, of the 
Doctrines of the Immaculate Conception, of the Holy Spirit, 
of Prayers for the Dead, and of the Last Things, it is desir- 
able to concentrate attention, in the space that remains, 
upon Dr. Abbott’s Doctrine of Christ. Dr. Abbott’s system 
of theology is conspicuously Christo-centric; it stands or 
falls with his view of Jesus. 

Now, according to Dr. Abbott, the husk of religious belief 
is the miraculous elements which have gathered in time 
around the man Christ Jesus, whereas the kernel, the only 
thing really nutritious and worth preserving in religious 
belief, is a non-miraculous Christ, ‘‘ who will remain for us 
a necessary object of worship, even if we detach the miracle 
from the Gospels.” In short, we do not misrepresent Dr. 
Abbott’s theology in saying that it radiates from two 
centres. His one central truth is negative—that the 
miraculous is no necessary part of our belief concerning 
Jesus. His other central truth is positive—that the purely 
human Christ must nevertheless be worshipped. 

Of course, his objection to miracle gives Dr. Abbott some 
trouble in his appreciation of the Gospels, the only authentic 
records of the life and words of Jesus. But Dr. Abbott 
manfully betakes himself to the substantiation of his posi- 
tion ; with these results, after careful inquiry, as he shows at 
some length. The cures of the daughter of the Syro-Phe- 
nician woman and of the servant of the Roman centurion 
are effects, most probably, of ‘‘brain-wave sympathy,” 
acting telepathically ; the healing of the ear of the high 
priest’s servant is unhistorical; the incident at Gadara 
is alone explicable on the assumption that a man conceived 
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himself to be possessed by “‘ two thousand unclean swine,” 
and afterwards conceived himself to be rid of his swinish 
demons at the voice of Jesus; the blasting of the fig-tree 
is a traditional rendering of the cursing of Pharisaism ; 
the rebuking of the winds and the waves is a traditional 
amplification of the rebuking of unclean spirits ; the resur- 
rection of the body of Jesus is denied, a spiritual resur- 
rection being contended for in the active imagination, first 
of women, and then of the disciples, and lastly of Paul. 
Oh! the credulity of unbelievers! 

Nevertheless, says Dr. Abbott, though a man like our- 
selves, only more righteous, Jesus may be—nay, must be, 
worshipped. Let his own words explain his position, lest 
we appear to misrepresent him. ‘I think,” he says, ‘‘ we 
have worshipped Christ too much as God, and too little as 
man. We have erroneously supposed that He exempted 
Himself during His manhood from the laws of humanity. 
Like the Roman soldiers, we have stripped from Him the 
carpenter’s clothes, and put upon Him the purple rags of 
wonder-working imperialism. But now the time has come 
when we must take from off Him these tawdry trappings, 
and ‘give Him back His workman’s garments. Then we 
may find ourselves constrained to bow the knee again in 
a purer homage, offered no longer to the clothes, but to the 
man.” And, having so said, Dr. Abbott continues: 
“ What else is more worthy of worship ? I worship Christ 
naturally. That is to say, I love, trust, reverence Him 
more than I love, trust, and reverence any other person or 
thing, or universe of things.’ And Dr. Abbott goes on yet 
to say, “ Perhaps it is not possible to worship any man, 
not even such a one as Jesus, as long as he remains in the 
flesh ; not till death takes a friend from us do we seem to 
know the real spirit that lay behind the flesh and blood. 
I can neither deny Him worship, nor myself the right of 
access to Him in prayer.” Let us not be deceived by the 
capital letters. Dr. Abbott regards Jesus as man, not 
as God, yet worships him and prays to him. 

We join issue with Dr. Abbott upon both his cardinal 
points. To divest Jesus of miracle is to dethrone Him. 
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To worship a merely human Christ, in any than 2 
metaphorical sense, is to commit idolatry. To pray to a 
merely human Christ, who has passed into the spirit-world, 
is to break the first commandment. 

The fact is that Dr. Abbott is a superficial thinker. He 
plays tricks with words. He sadly requires even an 
elementary theological education. His whole objection to 
miracle is based upon a misconception which the careful 
study of any good book on the subject would remove. His 
whole contention for the worship of Christ is a misuse of 
speech, scarcely excusable in a literary man, and intolerable 
in a man of philosophical or scientific pretensions. What 
is a miracle? ‘‘ A suspension of the laws of nature,” says 
Dr. Abbott again and again. But Dr. Abbott would see 
the inappropriateness of his definition, if he would ask 
himself a further question,— Are miracles natural ?” 
He would see at once an ambiguity in this word nature. 
Do the laws of nature mean the laws of nature as planned 
by God or as known by man? Miracles may be at once 
natural and supernatural—natural to God, in strict 
harmony with His orderly purpose—supernatural to man, 
apparently in contradiction to that harmony of things 
which man has too hastily assumed to be the invariable 
law of the universe. ‘The Divine plan is as immutable as 
the Being of God, and the Divine plan is the only true law 
of nature. Now miracles are not a breach of the Divine 
plan, they are not suspensions of the laws of nature ag 
ordained by God. Miracles are only a breach of the 
Divine plan, a suspension of the laws of nature, as 
interpreted by man. In other words, miracles are only 
breaches of an order of events, the permanence of which 
we had assumed too hastily. It is only an accommodation 
to the poverty of human speech and the profundity and 
reconditeness of the actual system of nature, to call a 
miracle a breach of law. The mind of God is not so easily 
followed as the physical explorer is apt to imagine, and 
having acted steadily along one line of cause and effect for 
a time, with equal forethought and determination God may 
choose to act a while along another line. Miracles are 
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divinely pre-arranged junctions of different lines of causes. 
What is natural to God may be supernatural to man. In 
short, the Rationalist is to the Christian like that bore of 
society, the teller of characters, who, from a few uniform- 
ities observed, pretends to foretell the entire history of so 
mysterious a thing as a mind, whereas a little more know- 
ledge of the facts would soon present many features totally 
irreconcilable with his confident theory. It is conceivable 
that an archangel might have a different view of the 
universe to that put forward by the most accomplished 
physicist of the day; and it is conceivable that an arch- 
angel might view as perfectly natural what Dr. Abbott 
terms miraculous. His whole theology is based on a 
shallow misconception of miracle. As to his arguments 
that worship may be paid, and prayer may be presented, 
to a merely human Saviour, it is so much throwing of dust 
into the eyes of the inexpert. 

A favourite test with Dr. Abbott of any doctrine is, 
‘Will it work?” The test is a good one. Let Dr. Abbott 
make, therefore, a series of experiments. Let him preach 
his non-miraculous Christ in a London lodging-house, ana 
try to save its degraded inmates by his gospel without 
miracle. He will find that his gospel of a pure example is 
powerless to redeem the lost. He will find that the most 
uncultured preacher who believingly and earnestly presents 
*‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye through 
His poverty might become rich ;” who fervently and from 
genuine faith proclaims a Christ, miraculous in His birth, 
miraculous in His life, miraculous in His death, miraculous 
in His resurrection, very God of very God, “ who, being in 
the form of God, counted it not a prize to be on an equality 
with God, yet emptied Himself, becoming in the form of « 
bond-slave”’—he will find that such a preacher can rescue 
from sin when the rationalist cannot. Rationalists are not 
good evangelists. Let Dr. Abbott sow his seed diligently, 
and reap his harvest. He will speedily discover that his 
seed has no kernel. He will speedily discover that he 
is giving a sinful world husks, and nothing but husks, and 
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husks which no prodigal will be fain to fill himself with. 
Dr. Abbott’s gospel is husks without a kernel, and what 
harvest can he expect from a sowing of husks ? 

ALFRED CAVE. 


RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF LONDON. 


How far have the people of London the opportunity afforded 
them for joining in public worship, and to what extent do 
they avail themselves of that opportunity? These are 
questions not merely interesting to the Churches of Christ, 
but which also demand from them an answer. 

The hugeness of London,—its wide separation of classes, 
—and the miserable selfishness fostered by isolation in a 
crowd,—are influences ever tending to increase the initial 
difficulty of bringing gospel agencies to bear, efficiently 
and sufficiently, upon the population. Hence every honest 
and able attempt to cast light upon the results of methods 
and operations intended to conserve spiritual forces and 
to bring them to bear for evangelistic ends, must be 
helpful to the churches concerned. Accordingly, a recent 
announcement that the advent of a new religious news- 
paper would be accompanied by a census of the attendance 
upon religious worship in London, was received with wel- 
come, and excited much interest. 

The particulars thus gathered, by means of 4000 enu- 
merators, have now been given to the world in the pages of 
the British Weekly. The conclusions drawn from these 
particulars have also been stated in its columns. It is : 
now possible, therefore, to form a fair estimate of the work : 
which has been done, and to appraise its results. 

In so far as concerns the returns of attendance at the 
various places of worship included within the scope of the 
actual inquiry, the publication of the details affords every 
opportunity for their criticism by the parties concerned, 
and for their subsequent rectification where necessary. 
It would, however, have been well if an opportunity had been 
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given the officials connected with each place to check the 
numbers. 

Looking at the undertaking as a whole, I cannot regard 
it otherwise than as essentially defective and misleading. 
So imperfect has been the scope of the inquiry undertaken, 
that it is difficult to see how it could afford solid grounds 
for reaching any reliable conclusions whatever. Moreover, 
in combining the figures and computing the results, such 
have been the methods adopted, that even if the sufficiency 
of the data were granted, the conclusions would still not 
be warranted. 

Dealing with the question of insufficiency, there are 
two very important respects in which the returns obtained 
are defective. The first of these relates to the omission of 
services necessary to be counted along with those already 
dealt with; and the second concerns the exclusion from 
the enumeration of all those persons who attended public 
worship in mission rooms and halls. 

In the census of religious worship taken in 1851, it was 
deemed necessary to count the congregations at the Sunday 
afternoon services, as well as those present in the morning 
and evening. The returns obtained by the British Weekly, 
however, omit the afternoon service, except in cases in 
which there was no evening service. Doubtless the afternoon 
services are of smaller numerical importance than they 
were in 1851. But why should the children who were 
present at separate services, held for them during the 
hours of public worship, have been totally ignored ? Those 
present at the services in churches and chapels were counted 
along with the adults. What valid excuse, then, could 
there be for omitting to count those who attended separate 
services regularly held for their benefit ? It appears that 
out of the 993 metropolitan Sunday-schools which are con- 
nected with the Sunday School Union, separate services for 
children are held in the morning in no less than 453 of 
them, and in the evening in 124. At these schools the total 
morning attendance recorded was 66,712, giving upwards 
of 30,000 as the numbers present at schools having separate 
services. Seeing that the Wesleyans practically have a 
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Sunday School Union of their own, and that other schools. 
are unconnected with Unions, there may have been many 
such services beside those noted above. Hence the omission 
of all who attended them from the computation must 
seriously affect its accuracy, and, consequently, its fairness. 
This will be the more evident when it is borne in mind that 
separate services for children are far more numerous out- 
side the Church of England than within it, where the 
scholars are generally present at the church worship. 

Another serious omission of the same class concerns tli 
attendance at Roman Catholic chapels, which is given by 
the British Weekly for the morning at 26,090. At these 
chapels, on Sunday morning, several services are held in 
succession, at which the congregations are entirely different. 
In London, the number of Sunday services in Noman 
Catholic chapels varies from four to eight. Taking twenty 
cases, the average was found to be six, of which four were 
held in the morning, one in the afternoon, and one in 
the evening. It is therefore evident that to give the at- 
tendance at only one of the morning services, must convey 
a most inadequate idea of the number of Roman Catholic 
worshippers. The 26,090 above, must be multiplied by 
three or four to get the correct result. 

But by far the most serious defect in this census, is in the 
exclusion from the computation of the services held in 
mission halls. The number of persons attending these 
services is so large that the disregard of them really vitiates 
the whole undertaking. 

In defence of this omission the British Weekly urges two 
excuses. It alleges that the undertaking was too large to be 
carried out all at once, and that it had not a sufliciently 
correct list of the mission hall seryices. With reference to 
the first plea, it might be more convincing if there had been 
evidence of the intention to complete the enterprise as soon 
as possible. Instead of this it is stated that there must 
first be a period of rest from labour, and that the census of 
the mission halls cannot be undertaken “‘ for a considerable 
time.” If such an interval were really necessary, why not 
hold over the returns first obtained until the whole infor- 
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mation could be published? But if that delay was incom- 
patible with the real object which induced the British Weekly 
to undertake the work, why not at least abstain from 
rushing to announce premature conclusions, drawn from 
undigested and altogether inadequate data? 

The second plea urged for delay is the want of a list 
of mission halls. The ‘ Religious Statisties of London,” 
to which the British Weekly acknowledges its indebtedness 
in relation to churches and chapels, was equally open as a 
basis for investigation in relation to mission halls. In it 
the number of churches and chapels specified is 1,533, and 
the number of mission halls 1,011, the latter being two- 
thirds as numerous as the former. Although some revi- 
sion will doubtless be necessary to bring it up to date, surely 
it is not a very ‘‘ incomplete” list! Further, in almost all 
cases the lists were compiled from special returns furnished 
by the parties officially connected with the buildings. This 
applies to churches, chapels, and mission stations alike. 
Hence, to say the least, is it not a little singular that 
whilst the lists of the churches and chapels were adopted 
and closely followed by the British Weekly, the lists of 
mission rooms, which are really part and parcel of the 
former, should be found ‘‘so incomplete as to be quite 
useless” for the purpose ? 

Comparison of the returns in the ‘ Religious Statistics 
of London” with those published in the British Weelly 
sives the following results: The sittings in the churches, 
chapels, and mission rooms tabulated in the former 
amount collectively to 1,388,792; the ‘ approximate 
accommodation” in the churches and chapels enumerated 
in the latter is only 1,107,550. This leaves a difference of 
281,242, or rather more than one-fifth of the whole number, 
unaccounted for. Of these 281,242 sittings, 258,894 repre- 
sent the 1,011 mission halls in “ Religious Statistics,” 
which the British Weekly has purposely omitted to count ; 
and the balance of 22,348 sittings represents a certain 
number of churches and chapels which also appear in 
“‘ Neligious Statistics,” but which are wanting in the lists 
of the British Weekly. 
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conclusions 


Passing on to the results of this ‘‘ census,’ 
of two kinds are presented for acceptance: one class 
concerns the gross attendance at the places of worship 
counted on the 24th of October, and the other class relates 
to the proportions in which different religious bodies shared 
in that attendance. 

On the 5th of November, in publishing the first instal- 
ment of the returns, the British Weelly announced that, in 
round numbers, the total morning attendance was 460,000, 
and the total evening attendance was 410,000. It also 
stated that “some slight modification” of the figures 
would probably have to be made. Six weeks later, on 
December 17th, when the figures had been revised, it 
appeared that the morning attendance was 479,731, and 
the evening attendance was 496,561. The difference of 
86,000 in the latter case was remarkable; and it was 
suggestive of the hastiness and immaturity of the early 
conclusion. Led by the British Weekly, the secular news- 
papers had, in the meantime, been calling attention to the 
salient fact of the morning attendance being so much 
larger than that in the evening. 

To obtain the total actual attendance the whole of the 
figures for the morning and the evening were added to- 
gether, giving a total of 976,272 persons who were stated to 
have attended worship on the Sunday in question. Taking 
into consideration the mission halls and extra services, it 
was then estimated that probably one million persons in 
all were present. 

It must, however, be apparent that, granting the sufii- 
ciency of the returns, this method cannot represent the 
real facis, because a considerable number of worshippers 
attend both the morning and the evening service, and thus 
would be counted twice over. In the census of 1851 the 
largest attendance was in the morning, the next largest in 
the evening, and the smallest in the afternoon. To compute 
the net attendance, to the whole returns for the morning 
there were added one-half of those for the evening and 
one-third of those for the afternoon. How is it that the 
editor of the British Weekly was ignorant of these caleu- 
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lations? The evening service being now the best attended, 
the process for 1851 would have to be reversed, by adding 
to the full evening figures one-half of the returns for the 
morning. This combination gives a total of 736,426 for 
the two services. Some addition would require to be made 
for the afternoon service, which in these returns is entirely 
wanting. However, the radical imperfection of the returns 
at present renders it useless to attempt to estimate any 
complete result from them. 

Starting with the assumption that one million persons 
attended one or other of the services on the Sunday in 
question, the British Weekly quickly arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the church and chapel-going population in London 
is three millions. The reason for the conclusion is given 
thus: ‘‘ The statistics of attendance in Scotch Presbyterian 
churches, the Established Church included, show that an 
average attendance represents about one-third of the 
church-going population. We have before us satisfactory 
proof of this.” Probably that which is regarded by the 
British Weekly as “satisfactory proof” might carry less con- 
viction to the minds of the general public. Of testing it no 
opportunity is afforded. Butif the facts were granted, could 
anything be more misleading than to reason from Scotland, 
with its traditional respect for the forms of Sabbath obser- 
vance, to the lapsed multitudes of the metropolis? These 
speculations are far from agreeing with the results of 
general experience. 

But perhaps the most marked feature of this “ census,” 
and the one that especially militates against its claim 
to impartiality and fairness, is the manner in which the 
figures are used, at the expense of the other religious bodies, 
to bolster up the claims of the Church of England to pre- 
ponderant support. 

In its second issue, the British Weekly states: ‘‘ Three 
things are already proved by our figures beyond all pos- 
sibility of reasonable challenge. ... Second, that the 
Church of England in London enormously preponderates 
over all forms of Dissent put together.” A few lines higher 
up, after stating that the gross figures of the previous week 
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‘‘ will have to be added to, though not materially,” it con- 
tinues, ‘‘ We are, however, able to state that the prepon- 
derance of the Church over all Dissenting bodies is very 
marked. ... In the Church of England, the morning 
attendance is something like a hundred thousand more than 
the morning attendance of all Nonconformist bodies 
combined, and in the evening, something like eighty 
thousand.” 

As already pointed out, the slight addition to the figures, 
which, in the opinion of the British Weekly, would “ not 
materially” alter them, amounted to about 20,000 for the 
morning attendance, and 86,000 for the evening attendance, 
or a total of 106,000 according to the methods of computa- 
tion followed by it. Is it not a little singular that with 
upwards of 100,000 attendances still unreckoned, the 
British Weekly should have been in a position to assert that 
the enormous preponderance of the Church of England 
over all forms of Dissent put together, had been already 
proved beyond all possibility of reasonable challenge, and 
that the excess amounted to 100,000 in the morning, and 
80,000 in the evening ? 

3ut upon what data did the British Weekly rely to sustain 
iis assertion about the immense preponderance of the 
Church of England? The key to the answer is contained 
in the following sentence: ‘‘ We do not reckon Roman 
Catholics and Jews among Dissenters.” From the Official 
Census of 1851 to the present time, in all enumerations of 
religious bodies, Roman Catholics and Jews certainly have 
been reckoned as Dissenters from the Established Church. 
It is simply idle to pretend for a moment that Roman 
Catholics and Jews are other than Nonconformists. On 
the 17th of December, the British Weekly gave a summary 
table of the various denominations, in which it contrasts 
the “ Total Church of England” with the “ Total Protes- 
tant Dissenters”; so that it now makes the Protestantism 
of those bodies the standard of comparison. In these days, 
there is surely no reason why the Nonconformist bodies 
thus included should shrink from a comparison with the 
Church of England on the ground of their Protestantism, 
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if that were the question to-be decided. But, as the point 
of difference is merely one between establishment and 
non-establishment, to try and strengthen the comparative 
position of the Established Church by thus eliminating 
important factors from the consideration, is, to say the 
least, somewhat misleading. The following is the table 
published in the British Weekly :— 





Approximate Attendance. 
Accommodation. Morning. Evening. Total. 
Church of England ...... 601,456 ... 265,577 ... 264,752 ... 530,329 
Congregational............... 142,425 ... 53,299 ... 59,545 ... 112,844 
IN soi o cock cageeeweonecn 115,625 ... 49,188 ... 59,014 ... 108,202 
MMII cocccuuncasnsoosecucs 83,625 .. 32,942 ... 36,996 ... 69,938 
Other Methodists............ 31,375 ... 10,661 ... 12,183 ... 2%,784 
UCIT ITI osc esncersacncees 31,775 ... 14,867 .... 15,503 .. 30,370 
Other Denominations..... 41,425 ... 11,576 .. 11,448... 23,024 
Roman Catholic ............ 47,700 ... 26,090 ... 28,225 ... 54,315 
FRA ah Retin a no haa 9,150 ... 2,850 .. 1,490 ... 4,330 
Greek Church ...........+.. ee 109 ... —— ave 19%) 
Hospitals, Workhouses, &e. — ... 12,492... 7,465... 19,957 
NE occciaccatecsaien 1,107,550 ... 479,731 .. 496,561 ... 976,292 
Total Church of England 601,450 ... 265,577 ... 264,752 ... 530,329 
Total Protestant Noncon. 
formists .....0¢......... 449,250 ... 172,523 ... 194,639 ... 367,162 


The results in the last line of the table represent the 
addition of the figures for the headings, Congregational, 
Baptist, Wesleyan, Other Methodists, Presbyterian, and 
‘*Other Denominations.” But to these must be added the 
figures for all bodies outside of the Established Church. 
The result then appears as follows :— 


Total Nonconformists...... 506,100 ... 214,154 ... 231,809 ... 445,963 


Thus arranged, one-half of the ‘‘enormous preponderance”’ 
of the British Weekly's figures in favour of the Established 
Church, disappears at once. What about the remainder ? 

Under the heading “‘ Other Denominations,” the British 
Weekly includes bodies which are collectively represented 
only by 41,225 sittings; whereas in ‘‘ Religious Statistics ” 
they are represented by 170,121 sittings, so that to the 
extent of 128,896 sittings they are now arbitrarily excluded 
from the calculation. The largest of these bodies, the 
Salvation Army, with 35,180 sittings in 1885, is not men- 
tioned in the returns of the British Weekly, and the same 
remark would also apply in other cases. 
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But, pleads the British Weekly, ‘General Booth, Mr. 
Charrington, Dr. Thain-Davidson, and others who have 
written to us, decidedly object to having their places 
reckoned Noneonformist ”’ (sic). ‘‘Exeluding these, all the 
facts before us go to show that in mission places of the 
Church of England there is a larger attendance than in 
the Nonconformist Mission Halls. If this statement is 
challenged we are ready to give the proof.” 

[s not this introduction of a voluntary element into the 
computation of a ‘‘census” a very singular proceeding ? 
The people were counted without asking their leave. The 
Jews and Roman Catholics are pronounced not to be Non- 
conformists, without consulting their wishes. But when it 
comes to a question of the inclusion of certain congre- 
gations which are to be enumerated some months hence, 
their wishes as to the denominational division in which 
their returns are eventually to appear are carefully con- 
sulted. If this principle be admissible at all, surely it 
ought to be applied all round. 

The point is not one which admits of a moment’s 
doubt or hesitation. Congregations which form a part of 
the parochial system of England, and are subject to the 
parochial clergy, belong to the Church of England; and 
all other congregations are on the outside of the Established 
Church. Undenominational congregations cannot, from 
the nature of the case, form an exception to this rule. 

The sittings included in the 1,011 mission rooms specified 


‘ep 


in ‘‘ Religious Statistics’ are as follows :— 
o 





Church of England .. .. 64,209 | Presbyterians... .. .. +. 5,300 
Congregationalists -- e+ 26,120 | Salvation Army .. «- 35,180 
Japtists.. e. 4. oe «. 17,780 | Various., .. «2 «+ «. 96,785 
WOSMOVRTIR 40 se cs ce ERO I 

Other Methodists... .. .. 2,445 | Total.. +. 258,894 


Dividing these sittings by the test of Establishment, 
there are on the one hand 298 mission halls, with 64,209 
sittings belonging to the Established Church; and on the 
other hand there are 708 mission halls, with 194,685 
sittings, which are not connected with it. This is the 
situation with which the British Weekly proposes so to deal 
as to ‘‘show that in Mission Places of the Church of 
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England there is a larger attendance than in Nonconformist 
Mission Halls.” 

In “ Religious Statistics” it was shown that the total 
sittings in the Established Church buildings in London 
were 677,645, or 48°8 per cent. of the whole. Those be- 
longing to the non-Established, or Free, Churches, were 
711,147, or 51°2 per cent. of the whole. The British 
Weekly brings into account 601,450 Church of England 
sittings and 506,100 Free Church sittings. It thus leaves 
out of account 76,195 of the former and 205,047 of the 
latter; and then it claims an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of attendance at the services of the Established 
Chureh! In effect the claim amounts to this, that whilst 
the other bodies only used 62°7 per cent. of their sittings 
on the 24th of October, the Established Church used 78 
per cent. But, aware that the returns as to proportionate 
accommodation in ‘Religions Statistics” were out of 
harmony with its own forced conclusions, the Pritish 
Weelly adds, * The accommodation in our table is mainly 
based on Mr. Mearns’ list. But we by no means guarantee 
the accuracy of the figures. It should be borne in mind 
(1) that there is a tendency to overstate the accommodation 
in places of worship; (2) that a church which seats 1,000, 
will appear comfortably filled with an audience of 600.” 

Two considerations occur bearing upon this statement, 
The returns in “ Religious Statistics” were all obtained 
from the officials connected with the various churches. 
chapels, and mission rooms specified therein. The respon- 
sibility as to their accuracy rests upon those who furnished 
them. But if there should have been over-statement of 
sitting accommodation, it is just as likely to have taken 
place on one side as on the other; or, indeed, to have 
occurred all round. It would not, therefore, affect the 
relative proportions of the religious bodies. Assuming 
the possibility of over-statement having inadvertently 
occurred in the returns, still the gross results would prac- 
tically be correct now, because a certain allowance must be 
made for new places of worship and fresh mission rooms 
which have been opened in the course of the two years 
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which have intervened since the publication took place. 
This assumption of the bare possibility of over-statement 
must not, however, be taken as if it were an admission that 
such is really the case. 

The antecedent improbability of the enormous prepon- 
derance claimed by the British Weekly, on behalf of the 
Established Church, is further shown by other investiga- 
tions, made during the last ten years, by independent 
inquirers in different directions; the results of which are 
in general harmony with those in “ Religious Statistics.” 
In 1876, Mr. Goodeve Mabbs published detailed and 
exhaustive returns of accommodation for the whole of 
Derbyshire; and in 1879 he issued a similar work for 
Nottinghamshire. For the two counties the joint rate 
of provision was for the Established Church 44 per 
cent., and for the Free Churches 56 per cent. In 1882 
a statistical sheet was published, in which were tabulated 
the results of enumerations of accommodation and of 
attendance, made, by the local press, in seventy-six 
boroughs and towns, in various parts of the United King- 
dom. ‘These were divided into eight different groups, with 
populations varying from 5,000 to 200,000 and upwards. 
In every one of these groups the accommodation provided 
by the Established Church was less than that of the non- 
Established Churches. Over the whole area the respective 
proportions were, for the Established Church, 36°18 per 
cent., and for the non-Established Churches, 63°82 per 
cent. Similarly, in every one of the groups the attendance 
at the Established Church services were less than at those 
of the non-Established, or Free, Churches; and the respec- 
tive proportions of the whole returns were, for the Estab- 
lished Church, 37°98 per cent., and, for the I’ree Churches, 
62°02 per cent. 
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CATHOLIC REVIVAL.* 


Tae two volumes which Mr. J. A. Symonds hast just 
published, complete a work which will enable English 
readers to understand, as they have not done, the cha- 
racter of the Papacy as seen in its own home. The five 
earlier volumes were devoted to the Popes of the Re- 
naissance, and certainly furnish a sufficient explanation of 
and justification for the Reformation. Looked at in its 
external aspects, the period would seem to have been one 
of the most brilliant in the modern story of Italy. But 
when we turn aside from the extraordinary outburst of 
intellectual activity and artistic beauty whose productions 
dazzled the world, and contemplate the condition of the 
people politically and morally and socially, we arrive at a 
very different estimate. Liberty was extinguished, and moral- 
ity had become little more than a by-word and a scoffing. 
It was an age of shameless intrigues and treacherous con- 
spiracies, of base hypocrisy and hideous crime, gilded by an 
outward veneering of art and civilization, of unbridled lust 
and remorseless cruelty—and the centre of all was the 
Vatican. The Popes were foremost in every scheme of 
unprincipled ambition, every machination of false and 
torturous diplomacy, every crime of special atrocity. They 
were active in all the miserable conflicts and civil wars 
which were desolating the fair ficlds of Italy, and in them 
all their one aim was to carve out provinces for their 
bastards or their favourites. Such was the Catholic Church 
in its own home, the bitterest curse of the country to which, 
had it been true to its profession, it should have been a 
blessing. The story of the Reformation has so much of 
interest and heroism about it, that the minds of Protestants 
naturally linger on its incidents, and forget to study the 
head-quarters of the great system to which it was opposed. 
Of Italy as it was in the ages when the Papacy was at its 
zenith, the mass of ordinary English readers know little or 
nothing. We owe Mr. Symonds a debt of gratitude for 


* Renaissance in Italy: The Catholic Reaction. In Two Parts. 
By Joun Appineton Symonps. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
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giving them an opportunity of learning its real condition, 
and so judging of the influence of the Church which 
advances such lofty pretensions, but which, while claiming 
to be the one representative of Christianity in the world, 
is here seen fostering ideas and practices which rival if 
they do not eclipse some of the worst crimes of paganism. 
The closing period of the story, of which we have the 
record in these two volumes, presents us with a very 
different picture. The Reformation, indeed, as a religious 
movement, produced but very slight impression in Italy, and 
the ‘‘ Catholic Revival,’’ regarded as a counteractive to 
Protestantism, was less needed then. It was impossible, 
however, that the effect of the awakening of a new spirit in 
the Papacy should not be felt at the centre. Italy felt 
little of the religious touch, either in the movement towards 
light and truth or in the recoil from it. But she was 
deeply affected by the changes in the spirit and policy of 
her rulers, and especially by that dominance of Spain 
which is the chief feature in the political history of the 
seventy years, dating from the coronation of the Emperor 
Charles VY. at Bologna, to which these yolumes are given. 


After the year 1530 seven Spanish devils entered Italy. These were 
the devil of the Inquisition, with stake and torture-room, and war 
declared against the will, and soul, and heart, and intellect of man; 
the devil of Jesuitry, with its sham learning, shameless lying, and 
casuistical economy of sins ; the devil of vice-royal rule, with its life- 
draining monopolies and gross ineapacity for government; the devil 
of an insolent soldiery, quartered on the people, clamorous for pay, 
outrageous in their lusts and violences ; the devil of fantastical taxation, 
levying tolls upon the bare necessities of life, and drying up the founts 
of national well-being at their sources; the devil of petty-princedom; 
wallowing in sloth and cruelty upon a pinchbeck throne; the devil of 
effeminate lidalgoism, ruinous in expenditure, mean and grasping, 
corrupt in private life, in public ostentatious, vain of titles, cringing to 
its masters, arrogant to itsinferiors. In their train these brought with 
them seven other devils and their pernicious offspring ; idleness, disease, 
brigandage, destitution, ignorance, superstition, hypocritically sanc- 
tioned vice. ‘These fourteen devils were welcomed, entertained, and 
voluptuously lodged iu all the fairest provinces of Italy. The Popes 
opened wide for them the gates of outraged and depopulated Rome. 
Dukes and miaryuises fell down and worshipped the golden image of 
the Spanish Lelial-Moloch—that hideous idol whose face was blackened 
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with soot from burning human flesh, and whose skirts were dabbled 
with the blood of thousands slain in wars of persecution. After a 
tranquil sojourn of some years in Italy, the devils had everywhere 
spread desolation and corruption. Broad regions, like the patrimony 
of St. Peter and Calabria, were given over to marauding bandits ; wide 
tracts of fertile country, like the Siennese Maremma, were abandoned 
to malaria; wolves prowled through empty villages round Milan; in 
every city the pestilence swept off its hundreds daily ; manufactures, 
commerce, agriculture, the industries of town and rural district 
ceased ; the Courts swarmed with petty nobles, who vaunted paltry 
titles, and resigned their wives to cicisbci, and their sons to sloth; art 
and learning languished ; there was not a man who ventured to speak 
out his thought or write the truth; and over the Dead Sea of social 
putrefaction floated the sickening oil of Jesuitical hypocrisy. (Vol. i. 
pp. 64-66.) 

This is strong writing, perhaps coloured too deeply with 
that rhetoric which some critics are disposed to charge 
against Mr. Symonds as a reproach. But the facts are 
sufficient to justify a denunciation even more fierce and 
fiery. Wherever the influence of Spain rested it was fatal 
to liberty, to progress, to everything that goes to make up 
national life. It was not less injurious to Italy because it 
was exercised through the Popes and because it was used 
to repress every tendency to spiritual revolt. Italy had no 
sympathy with the Reformers, but that does not imply that 
there was a general acquiescence in the tenets of the Papacy. 
She had her free-thinkers, men who were alive to the errors 
and superstitions which were fostered by the ‘‘ Catholic 
Church,” and in their hearts scoffed at them, but who had 
no sufficient depth of conviction or earnestness or zeal to 
nerve them for a public renunciation of them. Mr. 
Symonds tells us of ‘‘ the new religious spirit which I have 
attempted to characterize as tinctured by Protestant 
opinions but disinclined for severance from Rome,” and 
which ‘‘ manifested itself about the same time in several 
groups.” Naturally these sought the purification of discip- 
line and the internal reform of the Church. New Orders 
were founded, conspicuous among which was the Order 
of the Theatines for the improvement of the secular priest- 
hood; projects of reform were started, and received the 
countenance of some even of the cardinals; charitable 
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institutions were instituted in the hope of mitigating some 
of the misery caused by the cruel wars which had afflicted 
the country. Everywhere there was a desire for movement 
and progress, and as all these new agencies were to be in 
connection with the Church, and as the Papal See was under 
the influence of Spain, it was natural enough that the two 
great Spanish institutions, the Inquisition and the Jesuits, 
were introduced into Italy. 

The Pope to whose fiat the country was indebted for 
these importations, and whom our author properly describes 
as the Pope of the Transition, had all the characteristics 
of a Transition period. ‘The basis of his character was 
caution combined with tough tenacity of purpose, capacity 
for dilatory action, diplomatic shiftiness, and a political 
versatility that can best be described by the word trimming.” 
A political trimmer is never a very enviable character, 
especially when the trimming is due entirely to an overween- 
ing anxiety for his own interest. But the seat of the vice- 
gerent of God is surely the very last place where he should be 
found. No doubt the Pope's difficulties were enormous, but 
they arose from the fact that he had to reconcile the neces- 
sities and ambitions of a temporal ruler with the higher 
duties of the professed head of Christendom. He found it 
necessary to summon the Council, so often demanded, so 
long delayed; but in calling it his secret resolve was to 
baffle it in any attempt at legislation or reform. He had, 
however, a singularly complicated part to apply, for while 
he leaned on Spanish power for the maintenance of Papal 
authority and doctrine, he had to resist the excessive 
influence which the emperor had gained. 


We find a remarkable demonstration of Paul III.’s difficulties as 
Pope of the Transition, in the fact that while the Council of Trent was 
waging this uncompromising warfare against the Reformers, his dread 
of Charles V. compelled him to suspend its sessions, transfer it to Bol- 
ogna, and declare himself the political ally of German Protestants. This 
transference took place in 1547. His legates received orders to invent 
some decent excuse for a step which would certainly be resisted, since 
Bologna was a city altogether subject to the Holy See. The legates, 
by the connivance of the physicians in Trent, managed to create a 
panic of contagious epidemic. Charles had won victories which seemed 
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to place Germany at his discretion, THis preponderance in Italy was 
thereby dangerously augmented. Paul, following the precedents of 
policy in which he had been bred, thought it at this crisis 
necessary to subordinate ecclesiastical to temporal interests. He 
interrupted the proceedings of the Council in order to hamper 
the Emperor of Germany. He encouraged the Northern Protestants 
in order that he might maintain an issue in the loins of his 
Spanish rival. Nothing could more delicately illustrate the com- 
plication of European politics than the inverted attitude assumed 
by the Roman pontiff in his dealings with a Catholic emperor at this 
moment of time. (Vol. i. pp. 107, 108.) 


What strikes us here is something of much deeper and 
more abiding interest than the complication of European 
politics. It is the impossibility of serving God and 
Mammon, and consequently the unnatural and unscriptural 
character not only of the Papacy, but of any such alliance 
between Church and State. Whenever men try to mix up 
the things which belong to Cesar with those which belong to 
God, these and awkward problems are sure to arise, and the 
ecclesiastical will be subordinated to the temporal interests. 
Such a view of Papal policy is, in truth, an obvious but 
most necessary comment—never more necessary than at a 
time when there is in some quarters so strong a disposition 
to dwell upon the supposed glories of the Church of Rome, 
and ignore that dark history in which her true character 
is revealed. Paul III. was far from being one of her worst 
popes. He is, in truth, a pattern of virtue as compared 
with the Borgias, the Medicis, and others of the Re- 
naissance period. He was not a monster of lust like 
Alexander VI., nor an ambitious warrior like Julius IL, 
nor a pagan Sybarite like Leo X. But he was essentially 
a man of the world, worldly—and so worldly that when 
his selfish interests clashed with those of the faith of which 
he claimed to be a guardian, or the Church of which he 
was the head, the latter had to give way. 

A more remarkable man was Caraffa, known under the 
title of Paul IV., who, after a brief interval, occupied by 
Popes of no special name or influence, succeeded to the 
tiara. He had been prominent among those who were 
bent on working out an internal change—‘‘ a member of 

VoL. I. 19 
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the Oratory of Divine Love, a co-founder of the Theatines, 
the organizer of the Roman Inquisition, and a leader in the 
first sessions of the Tridentine Council.” He was a fiery 
bigot, and yet even he was ready to employ an army of Ger- 
man Protestants ; and going even further than this, sought 
to stir up the Turk himself against his hated Spanish 
ally and yet foe—ally as a defender of the Faith which they 
both alike dishonoured and misrepresented, foe as a repre- 
sentative of a Power of which the Pope was intensely jealous, 
and which he anxiously sought to humiliate. This singu- 
lar procedure was, however, a last attempt to trade on the 
old enmity between France and Spain, and did not long 
stand in the way of an alliance between these two poten- 
tates, in whose union was the strength of that counter- 
Reformation by which the advance of freedom and 
Christian truth was arrested and rolled back. But it was 
to the adroitness and skill of his successor, Pius IV., ‘‘a 
man of very different qualities and antecedents,” that the 
complete success of the Reaction was mainly due. Paul IV., 
by his own austerity of life and manners; by his abandon- 
ment of the nepotism which had been the discredit of his 
predecessors, and threatened to become his own until he 
roused himself to expel his own nephews, the Caraffas ; 
by his support of the Jesuits and the Inquisition; and in 
general, by his uncompromising devotion to the Papal 
interests, had done something to repair the injury done by 
the Reformation. But it was left to his successor to com- 
plete the work, and to complete it by tact and subtlety 
rather than by the exhibition of any particular force of 
character or strength in action. The two Popes stand 
out as striking contrasts. Paul was of an old aristo- 
cratic family. Pius was an obseure Lombard. The 
former, a haughty Neapolitan noble, was too fanatical and 
impulsive to be a manager of men. He was bold, or 
perhaps we should rather say headstrong, enough to defy 
Alva; but he certainly had not the skill which would have 
enabled him to deal with the ecclesiastics in the great 
Council of Trent, which his successor handled with such 
remarkable tact. The first was a “ purist in orthodoxy ;” 
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the latter cared nothing about theology, and yet it was he 
who asserted the will of the Papacy in the elaboration of 
the Tridentine creed. ‘‘ He was no Cromwell, Frederick 
the Great, or Bismarck ; only a politic old man, contriving 
by adroit avoidance to steer the ship of the Church clear 
through innumerable perils.” Again, he tells us, ‘‘ Pius 
drew up the Tridentine decrees as an able conveyancer 
draws up a complicated deed, involving many trusts, 
recognizing conflicting rights, providing for distant con- 
tingencies.””’ To such a point had Rome fallen, that her 
power was only to be retained by a kind of practice which 
would secure distinction for an Old Bailey counsel. 


It is noticeable that these substantial successes were achieved, not 
by a religious fanatic, but by a jurist; not by a saint, but by a genial 
man of the world; not by force of intellect and will, but by adroit- 
ness; not by masterful authority, but by pliant diplomacy; not by 
forcing, but by following the current of events. Since Gregory VII., no 
pope had done so much as Pius IV. for bracing the ancient fabric of 
the Church, and confirming the Papal prerogative. But what a dif- 
ference there is between a Hildebrand and a Giovanni Angelo Medici! 
How Europe had changed, when a man of the latter's stamp was the 
right instrument of destiny for starting the weather-beaten ship of the 
Church upon a new and prosperous voyage. (Vol. i. pp. 122, 123.) 

These volumes have required unusual research, and 
possess extraordinary interest. There are various subjects 
treated fully in them, and treated from a standpoint which 
is new; each of which deserves a separate article. The 
Inquisition, the Jesuits, the Council of Trent, the Index, 
have a peculiar interest of their own. It is simply im- 
possible to do more here than note the patient care, the 
completeness, and the honest and outspoken manner in 
which Mr. Symonds discusses them. They are an integral 
part of Romanism, and, as men understand them better, 
there will be less of that pseudo-charity which some show 
to the Papal Church. There are devout and noble Roman 
Catholics, but Romanism is a system of tyranny, obscu- 
rantism and repression, to-day as in the past. Heartily do 
we thank our author for these valuable lessons from its 
history, setting forth and emphasizing truths the world is 
too apt to forget. 





































WHY AM I A CONGREGATIONALIST ? 
i # 
BY THE REY. R. F. HORTON, M.A. 


Wuen I am asked this question, I suppose that what is 
required of me is not a general exposition of reasons why 
others should be Congregationalists, but a statement of the 
actual reasons why I in particular am a Congregationalist. 
In fact, a kind of personal confession is demanded ; and a 
personal confession is what I for one am very ready to give. 

Well then, to begin quite at the beginning, the first 
reason why I am what I am in matters of ecclesiastical 
faith is that my father was suchas 1 am before me. ‘‘ What 
a confession! What an unintelligent reason!” you 
exclaim. Pardon me, patient reader; I think I can show 
you that the reason, as far as it goes, is a very excellent 
one. I imagine that when God ordered the beginnings 
of my life, He did not act at random. He set me in 
a certain place, with certain surroundings; He made me 
by baptism a member of a Congregational Church, in 
that provisional way in which the sacrament of infancy 
may be said to predispose the coming life. Now, this being 
so, it seems to me that very decisive reasons were necessary 
to justify me in quitting Congregationalism. A mere fancy, 
a whim, would not be enough. It would be a kind of 
cowardice and disloyalty to quit it merely because I thought 
I saw a pleasanter social life or even a more attractive 
sphere of service, in another Church. If God made 
me a Congregationalist, I cannot think I had a right 
to change merely because a bald service and small 
incidental annoyances were distasteful, while ornate 
services and social prestige were pleasant. I was sent 
to a Church school, and to a University which is usually 
considered the very focus of Church life; but so far 
from this experience convincing me that there was a 
more excellent way, I found reason to thank God that 
He had cast my lot outside the charmed circle, to set 
me where I could consider the question of churches with 
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a certain detachment of feeling. I saw very clearly that 
if a man is born a Churchman, a thousand subtle and 
invisible influences determine the question for him. He is 
in a current from which only the strongest will could 
deliver him. Let me confess I saw nothing and heard 
nothing which led me to think that the Anglican Church 
realized the laws of the kingdom of heaven any better 
than the Church to which I belonged; on the contrary, a 
certain exaggerated insistence upon the externals, a certain 
formality of thought and emotion, and above all, a certain 
radical incapacity for even conceiving a true life in Christ 
apart from its own organization and ritual, left me with 
a very distinct conviction that the solution of the great 
problem did not lie in that direction. 

But now I must try to set down the reasons, or rather 
the reason, which came to confirm and to justify the choice 
which God, speaking in circumstances, seemed to have 
made for me. On coming to consider the Church systems 
in a more critical and historic spirit, I quickly perceived 
that there were, and are, two logical alternatives ; nor does 
there seem to be room for a third. There is the Catholic 
alternative, and there is the alternative which for con- 
venience’ sake may be called the Congregational. The 
Catholic teaching is rigorously consistent, harmoniously 
logical, and, viewed only in a formal manner without 
regard to concrete facts, satisfying enough. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, it says, came to establish a visible 
Church; He appointed the Apostles to carry out the 
conception, and they have transmitted their authority to 
successors. He instituted two sacraments to be the channels 
of His grace to those within the pale; He moreover promised 
to the duly appointed representatives of His Apostles the 
special illumination of the Holy Ghost, so that they would 
be able, by virtue of supernatural direction, to construct 
doctrines, increase the number of sacraments, carry out 
the organization to completion, and in all respects stand 
as vicegerents of God amongst their fellow-men. As this 
was the appointed order, we are not concerned with the 
teaching of the Lord and His Apostles in any exclusive 
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sense; the Teacher, His representative, is with us still, 
a living voice, a visible, tangible institution. He said, 
‘*‘ Call no man master; one is your Master, even Christ: 
and call no one father; one is your Father, even God.” 
But that does not hinder His Church, divinely illumined, 
from directly reversing this commandment in the course 
of ecclesiastical development, and requiring a universal 
recognition of a Holy Father, and in fact an innumerable 
company of Holy Fathers, as the instructors and guides of 
the spiritual life. On this theory our eyes are turned away 
from the mere “origins” in the New Testament, and directed 
to the course of the Church’s historical development. The 
“temporal mission of the Holy Ghost,” as Cardinal 
Manning calls it, fulfils itself in a quite indubitable 
manner, and results in the magnificent Church of Hil- 
debrand, a grand visible hierarchical power, a system of 
unbroken continuity, with “orders” unquestionable, with 
orthodoxy irreproachable. With a strange blending 
of saintly humility and proud self-consciousness, this 
Catholic Church brands as schismatic and mourns over as 
heretical all the outside ‘‘communions.” In her impreg- 
nable historical fortress she may well smile as she sees 
alien churches trying to pose as her equals or superiors, 
and vindicating their ‘‘ orders’ by questionable historical 
fictions, maintaining their orthodoxy by claiming all her 
doctrines except the cardinal one, the one which requires 
submission to herself; cardinal indeed, for unless she has 
a right to that submission she had no right to formulate 
and express the doctrines. 

This Catholic Church certainly presents one alternative. 
If it were the only one, many of us would be in a strange 
perplexity. Is this visible Church, this rigorous engine for 
crushing the liberties of human souls, and opposing the 
growth of human minds, is this the kingdom of God? 
Then reluctantly we must conclude that kingdom of God 
there is none. To this conclusion, in strictly Catholic 
countries, thinking men are constantly forced. But there 
is another alternative. It is this: the Lord Jesus Christ 
came not to establish a visible Church, but to found the 
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kingdom of God, which, as He said, is not of this world, 
is rather something within, coming not with observation ; 
and, as St. Paul says, it has three unfailing notes, “ right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” As Christ 
possessed the secret of the kingdom, and communicated it to 
His disciples, we regard His own sayings, and the genuinely 
apostolic writings as a supreme authority which no tradition 
may be permitted to alter or impair. Accordingly, when 
He says that ‘‘ wherever two or three are gathered together 
in My name, there am I in the midst of them,’’ we cannot 
allow that any other conditions of His presence may be 
imposed. We say, therefore, that wherever two or three 
are gathered in His name, there He is; and where Christ is, 
there the Church is. Taking the apostolic writings as a 
final word upon the matters of the kingdom of God, we 
quickly perceive that the ‘‘ churchly ”’ notion is not derived 
from them but read into them. ‘The ecclesia of the New 
Testament is simply the assembly of people in any one 
locality who are gathered in Christ’s name. The other 
meaning which the word bears in the New Testament is a 
highly spiritual one; all the company of those who are 
truly His are regarded as a great invisible assembly, 
gathered in His name from all nations and from all ages, 
and united in a blessed union with one another through 
Christ, the head and the bridegroom of the mystic body. 
This conception may be called congregational; but that is 
by no means a descriptive term ; it touches upon an accident 
rather than a property of the thing. The essence of the 
idea is that the Lord Jesus Christ really dwells in the hearts 
of those who believe in Him, and therefore draws them to- 
cether, for practical purposes into definite congregations, but 
ideally into one general church and assembly of the first-born. 

Now it seems to me that these are the two logical alterna- 
tives, a visible Catholic Church, or an invisible kingdom of 
God: the formula of the first is ubi ecclesia ibi Christus, the 
formula of the second is ubi Christus ibi ecelesia. But when 
once the question has defined itself in this way, I for one 
cannot hesitate which alternative to choose. The first is 
materialistic, gross, stained with the blood of the saints, 
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narrow, cramping, dishonouring to the large love of the 
Heavenly Father, destructive of all the naturalness and ex- 
quisite felicity of the ideas of Christ ; it presents no prospect 
of a “fnew heaven and a new earth.” Besides, it has had 
its day; its chance was practically over when Boniface 
VIII. was recognized as a failure. The second, on the 
other hand, is fresh, and living, and beautiful, plastic, 
organic. It has not had its day; abiding continually in 
spiritual realities, claiming to shape the common life of 
men and nations by reference to a city of God, which is on 
the whole not altogether invisible in the heavens, it has had 
to abide its time, waiting until the tyranny of worldly sys- 
tems should be broken, and untila widening knowledge and 
a freer judgment would enable men to look calmly and 
strongly into the wonderful depths of the thought of Christ. 
And there is this further to be said for it, that it contains 
within itself the fountain of charity, that charity which is 
the first demand of the gospel, but which is absolutely for- 
bidden by the Catholic Church. It does not require us to 
condemn men because they do not belong to our com- 
munion; every one could not belong to our communion, for 
it must always be limited by the exigencies of space, not to 
mention exigencies of conviction and opinion. It rather 
requires us to look everywhere for those who are ‘‘ in Christ 
Jesus,” and demands a unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace. 

But perhaps you will say to me, ‘‘ These views are surely 
held by the more spiritually minded men in all churches ; ”’ 
and I should reply, ‘* That is just the beauty of them, that is 
just their attraction.” But if it is said that this prevents 
what has just been advanced from being a reason for be- 
coming specifically a Congregationalist, | should be inclined 
to answer, that Congregationalism, as much by what it does 
not say as by what it does say, gives a freer play to these 
views than any other existing conception of church organiza- 
tion, it more vigorously forces its followers to entertain these 
views, it more sharply twits them with their declension from 
these views than any other so-called system: and above all, 
it does not suffer us, under colour of maintaining an ancient 
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institution, to practically prop up men who are working out 
the Catholic idea instead of the New Testament idea. ‘That, 
as it seems to me, is the decisive objection to being connected 
with the English Church in the present day. Canon West- 
cott holds and teaches all that is essential of the view that 
has just been presented ; but he does not observe that, as a 
dignitary of a strongly unified Church like the Church of 
England, he is lending his support to the doctrine of the 
Oxford luminary who has recently gone to teach Catholicism 
to the diocese of Lincoln, and to the practice of those 
Anglican priests who are restoring the Mass under cover of 
the Prayer Book. By lifting one end of a plank you must 
help to carry the other end. 

On the whole, therefore, holding fast to the faith in the 
invisible kingdom of God, profoundly disbelieving in the 
whole Catholic idea as misleading, there seems nothing for 
it but to abide the time of revealing in patience as a member 
of a Church which at least gives no faintest countenance to 
any false ideal, however feebly it at present realizes its own 
ideal. And, it ought to be added, that a little experience of 
work in a Congregational church under the not very pro- 
mising conditions of a London suburb only the more con- 
vinces me of the great possibilities that our idea contains. 
Its very simplicity enables one to contemplate the invisible 
with less distraction ; the things which in other churches 
obtrude between the soul and the Lord have here no legiti- 
mate place, and are at once recognized as alien and obtru- 
sive: while the practical unity and fellowship between 
people of all classes united by the common possession of 
the indwelling Spirit, seem to me big with promise for the 
future, promise not only of churchly, but also of social, 
well-being. 

Thus, however little I may have succeeded in explaining 
it to you the reader, to me at least there remains no doubt 
on the subject: Iam a Congregationalist because I was 
born so; because my observation has not revealed to me 
any truer truth; because my study has made it clear to me 
that it is the only one of two possible alternatives that I 
could conscientiously adopt ; and lastly, because a practical 
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experience as a Congregationalist minister has filled me 
with new hopes and new convictions concerning what may 
yet be done by our church system. R. F. HORTON. 
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THE GOSPEL OF HOPE FOR LONDON’S 
EAST END. 


BY MRS. G. S. REANEY. 


Tue East End of London has of late attracted so much 
attention, so much as been said and written, that the eye 
almost wearies of those two short words beginning each with 
a capital E. But whatever tends to lift, in however small a 
degree, the cloud of dreariness and despair which hangs over 
us (I say ‘‘us” advisedly, for I write as one of the people) has 
its claim to be heard—Let it then be realized that in spite 
of the poverty on all sides, not occasional, alas, but chronic 
—in spite of the weariness of hearts oppressed by long 
and often silent struggle with absolute want—in spite of 
the weakness which sooner or later comes to all who live 
habitually in a condition absolutely incompatible with 
health—I allude to overcrowding and underfeeding, to in- 
sufficient clothing, and the increasing care of wondering 
where the next day’s work is coming from—in spite of all 
these depressing facts we are not a people given over to 
despair. On the contrary, it is quite possible to believe that 
life in the East End of London has power to develop 
character of a brave, beautiful type, which the West End, 
with its comparative freedom from care, its steady going 
wages, and, to the industrious, its more settled opportuni- 
ties of a full week’s work, could never inspire or awaken. 
Let us peep into the home—in a measure typical of a cer- 
tain class amongst whom it is our privilege to live —where 
the enfeebled health of a partially paralyzed father makes 
ten shillings a week a fair average of his wages all the year 
round. ‘The little wife—once so eager to do her part as 
bread-winner—is completely tied at home by two delicate 
babies, one little life measured by months, the other 
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compassed by three years. Into the open hand of this 
little woman the delicate husband puts his hard earned 
shillings week by week, and she, not with a broken 
heart but a thankful one, ‘lays them out,’ one by one, 
divided and yet sub-divided in the best interest of the 
family. It is her boast that with the exception of the rent 
(which does sometimes get a little in arrears, but the 
patient landlord is so kind, and while he calls twice a week 
for what she can spare he never unduly presses his claims), 
with this exception she can truthfully say ‘“‘she owes no 
man anything.”” And yet there are eight mouths to be fed! 
Eight bodies to be clothed! How does she manage it ? 

Listen to her story as she tells it: ‘‘ You know I start 
with 10s., say—6s. 6d. of this should go in rent. My 
lodger pays me Is. 6d., so this stands me in 5s. for actual 
rent. ‘That leaves five for food. It is chiefly when new 
boots are wanted that we get behind a bit. If it’s only 
food we want we can keep steadily on. Yes! it sounds a 
small sum to do your housekeeping with, but if you’ve a 
bit of experience what to buy and when to buy it, a little 
goes a long way. For instance, I find our way, that the 
butchers generally put their bones for sale about five 
o'clock in the evening, when the day’s work’s over, and they 
are preparing for the night’s sale. I manage to be there 
early and get a good choice. I get two pennyworth of 
them, and next I buy twopennyworth of vegetables— 
sometimes you get a lot of these for your money at 
that time, the day’s sale is over, and they would rather 
sell low than keep a lot of stale things on the stall 
for to-morrow’s market. Well, when I’ve laid out four- 
pence I know I have got a good dinner—I mean enough 
to keep life in them—for two days for my family. I make 
a stew of it, sometimes I add a handful or two of rice, but 
I can’t afford bread. Now, I do this four times a week, 
which means, you see, that one day—Sunday—we get a 
double portion. Thus for dinners I reckon to spend out of 
my 5s. one shilling and fourpence, this leaves 3s. 8d. for 
bread and butter, tea, and milk, and sugar, coal, and 
soap!” 
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This hopeful, thrifty, hardworking little wife and mother 
owns with moistured eye the kindness of the parish, which 
‘‘pays the schooling of the children.” ‘‘ What a mercy it 
is to be so helped! Ah! they have a deal to be thankful 
for!” 

It will not be difficult to see the God-send to this family 
of the so-called penny dinners—the (to them) free tickets 
placed in the hands of the children say twice a week during 
winter’s severest weather—nor will it be hard to believe 
that the bread-pudding or can of pea-soup given once a 
week, from a home where the thrifty wife’s struggles are 
well known and appreciated, may help to lighten con- 
siderably the burden of care from the shoulders of the one 
who so bravely and cheerfully does her part to make both 
ends meet. But taking all these ulterior facts into con- 
sideration, the truth remains ; we have in our midst a class of 
whom this thrifty housewife isatype, who bravely face poverty 
and patiently accept the (to them) inevitable, finding daily 
cause for thankfulness in the assurance that “‘ things are 
not so bad as they might be,” and possibly brighter days are 
in store in the future. It is right to admit here at once that 
this class will be careful to see their children attend Sunday 
School, and will themselves be found, once a day at least, at 
some place of worship. The very order of their lives in the 
week-day, the enforced habits of punctual rising, meal-times 
and going to bed (the latter of necessity early in the winter 
to save fire and candle), all this makes it necessary that 
Sunday should have its settled pursuits—hence it may be 
said that this class is more or less under good influences : 
the wonder will be why it should not have larger claims 
upon our Church philanthropy. But this question, while not 
without significance in country parishes and rural districts, 
is beyond the mark in London’s East End, where the poor 
of a parish are numbered not by families but by thousands. 
It is to these that we owe the fact that we are neither 
hopeless nor in despair. These are the salt of the East 
End earth, the light set on a hill that cannot be hid. 
Many otherwise lost to hope and honest toil—tempted 
in despair to that laziness which is the natural corruption 
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of moral death—will unconsciously be roused to better 
thoughts by lives lived out in their very midst such as 
these. The clean face and tidy apron of the thrifty can be, 
in measure, the gospel to the thriftless: since, to make one 
realize at all one’s individuality, to care for it, to seek to 
uplift it from its surroundings, is to make room for thought 
of a heavenly Father’s care. The story will be fresh upon 
the minds of some how one in charge of a ragged-school, 
believing in the religion of the body, so urged it upon the 
boys and girls of a certain district, reputed to be hopelessly 
beyond reach of good influence—clerical or lay—that clean 
hands and clean faces were the outward signs of hearts 
longing to be good, so urged and coaxed, repeated and 
pleaded this portion of his creed that little faces came in 
time glowing with the healthy scent of an earnest hand; 
then steadily, little by little, as all great reforms are 
wrought, the ragged clothing had its patches. Mothers had 
been aroused to feel that their Jim or Harry with his well 
washed face, needed clothes to match (for strangely but 
truly, cleanliness of flesh is always associated in the mind 
with whole and tidy clothing—not, alas! that it always 
goes with it); then followed home reforms. The presence 
of a tidy child brought thoughts of order, and order and 
cleanliness ‘are boon companions. Silently, but surely, 
the district so long given over to despair, had a better 
hope, and, as the must be of that, a truer life. 

But to return to our East End. While it is perfectly 
true that many hidden lives in our midst have not lost 
hope, it is, alas! equally true that many have had all 
hope taken away by the system of Poor Law Government 
which gives the would-be (if only he had the chance!) 
hard-working man, with possibly a delicate wife and half- 
a-dozen children at home, no alternative when application 
is made to tide over an out-of-work difficulty and keep 
starvation from the door; offers no alternative but ‘the 
Tlouse.” ‘To sell up the home,” when possibly a few 
weeks, perhaps days even, might bring the longed-for 
work—to lose sight of the future in simply doing that 
which meets the need of the present (for when “ the 
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House” has done its sheltering and the cared-for family 
begins life afresh, they commence even at greater dis- 
advantage than they left off; for then they had a home, 
now they have none). This is too terrible a step to take. 
No, it will be better to move out of two rooms into one. 
Better to go to a cheaper neighbourhood; and this is the 
beginning of drifting downwards. Everything available 
for the pledge-shop finds its way there—clothes, tools (the 
husband’s stock-in-trade), the wedding-ring—and still they 
drift. The associations of the neighbourhood to which 
they have moved help in the downward drifting. The 
“one room”’ is not the most inviting place to gather in 
and do nothing when daylight wanes, and the would-be 
breadwinner returns from his hopeless search for work; 
and the children tire of their play in the streets ; but little 
fire, if any; a dim light from asmall lamp (more in favour 
than the candle), what wonder that ‘ father” turns out 
with his hands in his pocket, “just to look round a 
bit and see what is going on,” and the elder children find 
some excuse for “‘ another run.” The father has not many 
steps to travel before he finds light and warmth offered 
him for the cost of a half-pint of beer. Even this may be 
paid for out of another’s pocket, for there are always plenty 
of the “‘ generous hearted” ready to “ stand treat” to a 
comrade out of work. And thus the drifting downwards 
continues. We need not follow the inevitable fate of whole 
families such as these, if no Gospel of Hope comes to their 
rescue. ‘The lodging-houses of the East End are filled with 
them as I write. Hundreds, nay thousands, who to-day 
are idle and thriftless, were not always thus, and came to 
their sad condition by the cruel force of circumstances, 
which first deprived them of all hope, then left them to 
fight, unaided, the cruel tyrant of hunger. It is not for me 
to take my place in thought with our country’s politicians, 
and venture an opinion as to what ought to be done 
to remedy existing evils. But we women have our way 
of looking at things, and we feel it to be but poor policy 
to save to-day, in out-door relief withheld, what has to be 
spent to-morrow in providing our criminal children with 
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the shelter of the reformatory, and our adult paupers with 
prison cells, which, as our statistics prove, are the possible 
landing stage of the—first hopeless, probably then—thrift- 
less and vicious. 

It reminds one of the story told of a country squire, 
who, on his way home one night from a public meeting, 
dropped by accident down the window-sash a shilling 
(which he held loosely in his hand ready for a certain toll 
gate). Arrived home, he gave his coachman instructions 
to recover the lost shilling, and if he could not manage to 
do this himself, he must call in the aid of the carpenter. 
The next day, while sitting with his family at luncheon, 
the shilling was brought in from the stables. The country 
squire made pleasant triumph of his thriftiness, but his 
countenance fell some few weeks later when the carpenter’s 
bill displayed the detail— 


For removing carriage window, &c., and getting out shilling dropped, 


Re 
vs. 


It would take a very hopeful country squire to find profit 
in the rescue of a lost coin, thus heavily taxed in the 
finding. 

Surely the story has its application in the political 
economy scheme of to-day, whether in the public-houses, 
which are tolerated and multiplied to help the country’s 
revenue, the workhouses, asylums and goals, called into 
existence to accommodate those—at the country’s expense— 
who have so persistently added to the Revenue in their 
steady expenditure upon drink, or whether it be the poor 
of London’s East End who are denied out-door relief in a 
season of difficulty (although, what would happen if the 
alternative offered— the House”’—were accepted by the 
numerous applicants for help, it is difficult to imagine), and 
who drift from the honest, independent and industrious 
class of this city, to the hopeless and careless, the thriftless 
and dependent. 

The question is open to challenge; but let only the 
thoughtful politician of to-day live in the midst of abject 
poverty, which is the result of no work and no help of a 
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legitimate kind, and his experience will most probably 
lead him to conclusions others—not politicians—have long 
since reached. 

The chronic—not passing or spasmodic—poverty of our 
East End poor needs to be grasped by legal measures. It 
is not a broken limb to be pitied and taken care of until 
set, by a Mansion House Committee. It is not a fit of 
ague which the quiet philanthropy of a well organized 
parish may watch over tenderly until the patient has 
recovered. It is a chronic disease which needs skilful 
treatment. Mistake its nature, leave it to itself, and the 
disease will be propagated. Others will be contaminated. 
Sooner or later the rates will be taxed. If we have denied 
bread to the starving, we cannot deny a parish doctor to 
the dying, and a parish coffin to the dead. 

What is to be done? The old proverb, ‘‘ God helps those 
who help themselves ”’ has its suggestive answer. Let the 
industrious in their poverty be assisted until such time as 
the work they so earnestly seek for has been secured. It 
is not difficult to find by careful methods when a man 
shams industry. Such an one should be captured and 
made to find in workhouse work and fare (we will not 
accord him the luxury of his beer!) a wholesome tonic for 
his laziness. But the man willing to work shall not be 
asked to abandon and break up the little home he has 
gathered by his toil, to become as a punishment (for no 
fault of his, perchance) a workhouse pauper—neither shall 
he be left hopeless and helpless to sink deeper and deeper 
in the poverty which threatens to engulf him. He shall 
be helped to help himself. The Gospel of Hope—food and 
shelter for to-day and to-morrow while he does his best 
not to need this outside support for the day which comes 
after—shall be his; the good news to a troubled heart 
that his sorrow, his poverty has true sympathizers: is he 
not one—bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh—of the 
human family? Is this weak, womanly twaddle? Surely 
not, while the Book teaches us that, whereas a man if he 
will not work—that means, as I read it, has the work but 
will not do it—shall not eat; to the poor and needy we are 
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ever ready to stretch out a helping hand. What have the 
poor done that they are to be kicked and cursed (even by 
he patronizing doles of the philanthropic) by those who 
never did a day’s work in their lives—if we set aside the 
weary toil after pleasure, and the tremendous effort to find 
an appetite for a dinner of seven courses! It is not philan- 
thropy the poor plead for, but honest help—help that will 
strengthen, not enfeeble them morally: help which will 
build up, not destroy their self-respect. By all means let 
the tender thoughts of the kind gather into the lives of 
the sick and weak some timely help: the gift of flowers to 
gladden weary eyes, of clothing for the little ones, for 
whom the consumptive mother can no longer work ; of food 
for the invalid more choice and delicate than the earnings 
of the hard-working husband can procure: this is legiti- 
mate charity, help, full of blessing to giver and receiver. 
This cannot pauperize: this cannot lessen self-respect. 
Rather will it bridge over the gulf which lies between the 
wealthy and the poor; it will make life sweeter to both, 
and heaven nearer. 

The Gospel of Hope: this is what our East End—sitting 
in the darkness of hunger and poverty and the shadow of 
that death of all that is restful and bright, more to be 
feared than the grave itself—the Gospel of Hope, this is 
what we hunger for and need. We are not without it; it 
is softly spoken in our midst by the self-sacrificing lives of 
saintly men and women ; it is told in a single sentence of 
a nobler deed, as done by the poor themselves for their 
brothers and sisters in adversity ; it is whispered in sweet 
round tones by little children in our midst. 

It was but the other day a waif of seven summers was 
landed in a home for adults where clothes were scarce for 
little forms. Her rags were taken off, a gentle wash in 
the warm bath given, and then what to do next was the 
question. Must Nellie stay in bed all day lacking gar- 
ments? Little Katie, the only other child in the home, 
came to the rescue. ‘No, I'll stay in bed, and Nellie 
shall wear my clothes.” This beautiful gospel is being 
lived in our midst. We know it, we feel it, we are the 
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better for it, but we want it to live and proclaim itself 
without the ‘‘ Hush” which practical everyday dealings 
with the poor, from our Poor Law as it stands to-day, 
brings upon it. (Can it be that we need a woman amongst 
our Poor Law Guardians to view with her heart what others 
so naturally regard with their brain ?) 

I close my appeal for the fuller preaching of the Gospel 
of Hope to our East End poor with a quotation from an 
address—still warm from her lips—of Francis Willard, one 
of the greatest women—morally, mentally, and spiritually 
—which America has given birth to. 


For the ultimate object of every conceivable reform is to give each 
individual of the human mass more completely back to himself, to 
restore to all the clear, perceiving brain, the strong, firm hand, the 
steady, beating heart. . . . Man’s physical make-up, no less than his 
limitless capacity for growth, proves that we must evermore ‘‘ move 
on.’’ Watch the pattering footsteps of a little child, his whole bent 
and inspiration are to step onwards, and evermore right on. Nobody 
can step backwards gracefully save a society belle or a well-drilled 
acrobat. The five senses are set like jewels on the forward side this 
house we live in; the back of a man’s head or woman’s bonnet are 
strangely uninspiring. The eyes look straight on; the brow bends 
towards the future, not the past; the feet would turn to clubs, if 
turned any way, but forwards; and the fingers break before they 
would grant a backward grasp even for gold. All going forward leads 
to the finding and firm possession of self. 





+ 
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LORD IDDESLEIGH AND THE PERSONAL 
ELEMENT IN POLITICS. 


Tue sudden death of Lord Iddesleigh is the most impres- 
sive event which has occurred in our political history for 
many aday. Under any circumstances an incident so 
startling must have produced considerable effect on the 
public mind, but as it was, all the surroundings were of 
such a character as to deepen the feelings to an im- 
measurable extent. He was at the time one of the central 
figures in the public eye, and his movements were being 
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watched by some with anxiety, by a still larger number 
with extreme sympathy. There were few exceptions to the 
widespread feeling that he had been badly used by those 
who should have shown him most consideration. There 
was a natural curiosity to see how he would bear this new 
humiliation, mingled with a desire that something might be 
done to atone for what it may be hoped was an unintentional 
slight. To the public thus held in suspense there suddenly 
came the sad tidings that already the time for repentance 
was past, and that the honoured statesman had died in the 
room and presence of the chief with whom he had come to 
confer. There was no element lacking to complete the tragic 
character of the situation. Far be it from us to say a word 
that would give needless pain to those whose reflections 
must already be sufficiently bitter. We have no wish to 
press a solitary point against those even who have lent 
themselves directly or indirectly to intrigues which (as we 
have said before) have degraded the character of English 
politics and whose latest result has been to deprive the 
country of one of the most high-minded of its public servants. 
But the melancholy story is full of suggestion and of 
warning which our political parties cannot afford to lose. 

The Spectator notices “with some regret and more 
astonishment the shriekings of its contemporaries as to 
Lord Iddesleigh’s murder,” and then proceeds in a cynical 
strain which is not natural to it. 

Do our contemporaries really mean that because a leading statesman 
happens to have a weakness of the heart, the whole of English political 
life should be so arranged as not to administer to him any accidental 
shock? If so, we ought to send every Minister who is about to enter 
a Cabinet to an expert in heart-disease to stethoscope him, before he is 
asked to join the Government, and to withdraw the offer if evidence of 
weakness in that organ is detected. . . . We deeply dislike and disap- 
prove the growing irritability and excitability of the English Press. It 
indicates liability to an hysterical epidemic such as sometimes runs 


through a girls’ school, not the equanimity and calm of masculine 
English strength. 


In its present zeal for the ‘‘ Unionist’’ cause The Spectator 
seems unable to admit that Lord Salisbury or his friends 
can do wrong ; but judging even from its own standpoint it 
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is surely ill-advised in putting forth a statement so one- 
sided and misleading as this. We know not the reason of 
what strikes us as, to say the least, a very unfortunate occur- 
rence, that Lord Iddesleigh should have learned the fact 
of his own displacement through the medium of the 
newspapers. It may be capable of explanation, but the 
explanation will certainly not be easy. This, however, is not 
the chief item against the party of which Lord Iddesleigh 
was so distinguished a member, and by whose chief he 
was so unworthily treated. The complaint dates back to 
June, 1885, when, with an astonishment quite as great as 
The Spectator feels at present, and a regret which was 
tinged with not a little indignation, the country saw Sir 
Stafford Northcote rudely thrust aside from the position he 
was both qualified and entitled to fill by the sharp practice 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
as his associate and Lord Salisbury as a consenting party- 
With a magnanimous loyalty to his party which cannot be 
too highly praised, Sir Stafford acquiesced ; but it is not to 
be supposed that he did not feel the indignity, and if, 
instead of rushing up and down to ventilate his grievance 
on every platform, he laid it up in his own heart, it is 
certain that it would on that account tell all the more 
severely upon him. Accusations of ‘‘ murder” are far too 
serious to be lightly bandied about, and if they have been 
raised in this brutal form, those who started them are to 
be severely condemned. But, for our own part, we think 
them less mischievous and less reprehensible than the kind 
of suggestion in which T’he Spectator indulges with the desire 
of bolstering up a Minister who, in addition to so many 
other proofs of feebleness, has given this, perhaps the worst 
of all, a readiness to sacrifice a trusted friend and colleague 
rather than peril the tenure of office by boldly and firmly 
maintaining the best traditions of English political life. 
Nemesis has followed quick. The Tory party damaged its 
own position by the acceptance of office in 1885. It would 
have been stronger and firmer to-day had its leader resisted 
the temptation dangled before it, and refused to have any 
share in the unworthy intrigues of which Lord Randolph 
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was the centre. The dashing lieutenant, who was so rapidly 
elevated to the highest place, has, for the time at least, 
separated himself from his too complaisant friends, and 
now they have to mourn the loss of the most respected 
leader of their party. 

To manufacture political capital out of a national loss 
would be in the last degree unworthy. But, on the other 
hand, it would be cowardly to be silent as to the treatment 
which Sir Stafford Northcote received at the hands of his 
political allies lest it should be thus construed. We have 
always felt that Lord Randolph Churchill’s mode of poli- 
tical warfare was of evil omen for the political life of this 
country, and that the sanction given to it by the Tory 
party in the displacement of the able chief who refused to 
sink the character of the English gentleman in that of the 
party leader a fatal blunder, the evil consequences of which 
are not yet exhausted. It is not necessary to reckon the 
death of Lord Iddesleigh among these in order to give more 
point to the moral which needs to be taught. No rational 
man believes that there was any personal antagonism to 
the chief who was so unceremoniously deposed in June, 
1885. His one fault was that he lacked what is euphemis- 
tically called ‘‘ go,’’ and so stood in the way of the young 
aspirant to leadership and the victory he supposed himself 
able to secure. The probability is that Lord Iddesleigh was 
simply thought of as an old fogey who was hindering the 
dashing movements in which Lord Randolph delights. 
That any injury to him was contemplated no one would 
suggest. He was simply an inconvenient person who was 
thrust out of the way. What we complain of is, not (as The 
Spectator absurdly suggests) that there was no considera- 
tion of the effect upon his health, but that his long and 
honourable service was ignored, and that in the revolt 
against him there was no regard even for such courtesy as 
ought to be observed between political opponents, to say 
nothing of political friends. How he felt it himself is 
evident from the letter to his son, in which he says, “ he 
never would allow his family to speak in anger of those 
who had done him wrong. Even at the last, he was always 
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trying to invent excuses for those who had so bitterly 
injured him.” It is not to be supposed that others will 
look at it in so kindly a spirit as the deceased statesman 
himself. 

In a word, the treatment of Sir Stafford Northcote in 
1885, and of Lord Iddesleigh in the recent crisis, was 
a conspicuous example of that degradation of political life 
which is one of the worst features of the time. Sir 
Stafford was a victim to it chiefly, as we believe, because 
he would not descend to its level. There is a striking 
incident recorded by Lord Carnarvon, which seems to us 
to throw much light on the causes of Sir Stafford’s 
unpopularity as a leader among the young bloods, the 


jeunesse dorée of his party. ‘‘ In the bitterest crisis of the 


bitterest political struggle of recent years, I remember his 
saying to me, ‘I never rise in the House of Commons 
without a kindly feeling to Gladstone.’” This was the 
unpardonable sin in the eyes of Sir Frederick Milner, Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett, et hoe omne genus. It might be true, as 
Lord Carnarvon adds, ‘‘ There was no one, I think, who had 
formed a severer opinion, or pronounced a graver censure 
upon his great opponent.” But this was not sufficient. 
These aristocrats and their toadies fight not against 
Gladstone’s principles, but against Gladstone himself. 
The latest evidence of their hate, and at the same time of 
their consciousness of his powers, is seen in the volume 
just published by a Mr. Louis Jennings, M.P. for Stockport, 
who first became known to fame as the editor of the 
““Croker Memoirs,” and who now has thought it necessary to 
devote an entire book to an exposure of Mr. Gladstone’s 
inconsistencies. Never was there a work which could more 
safely be classed among works of supererogation. Mr. 
Gladstone himself would be the first to admit, and to glory 
in the fact, that his speeches in 1837 do not represent his 
opinions in 1887. Very possibly Mr. Jennings likes the first 
best, and possibly if he lives till 1937 he will make the proud 
boast that he has never changed an opinion. We remember 
talking on one occasion to an excellent clergyman, who 
thanked God that he had never moved a single point from 
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the theological position he held when he was ordained fifty 
years before. We cannot say that our opinion of him was 
raised by the statement. It is, after all, a poor thing to 
live in the world for fifty years, and especially such fifty 
years as the last have been, and yet have learned nothing, 
except to admire the wisdom which we ourselves enjoyed at 
the beginning of the period. Mr. Jennings may be one of the 
class. At all events, that was the impression made on us 
by his notes on the Croker papers. We are not surprised, 
therefore, that he fancies he has done a wonderful thing 
in giving to the world what all the world knew before, that 
the great statesman, who is the idol of Midlothian 
Liberalism, and is trusted by the English democracy as 
no politician was ever trusted before, does not stand on 
precisely the same lines as the “‘ young Ascanius”’ of the Tory 
party when he entered Parliament by the favour of the 
Duke of Neweastle. What then ? All that it proves is that 
Mr. Gladstone has shown his intellectual vitality by 
constant growth, and that the process is one which fossils 
are unable even to understand. 

Mr. Jennings reflects only too correctly the spirit of his 
section of the party. Hatred to Mr. Gladstone is one of 
the inspiring influences, not only of Toryism, but of that 
strange political hybrid of which Mr. Arnold Foster 
is a representative. That gentleman, we believe, still 
calls himself a Liberal, but his one aim in public life 
is to embitter the feeling against the Irish leaders 
and Mr. Gladstone as their supposed ally. Lord Monks- 
well very properly tells him, and the advice may well 
be extended to others, that ‘‘ he should learn to suppress 
the flow of meaningless Billingsgate, and refrain from 
indulging the ‘ passion of hatred’ which he condemns in 
others.” Bitterness provokes bitterness. It is not con- 
fined to one party, and, of course, it extends from Parlia- 
ment to the press. Mr. Labouchere’s vulgar attacks on 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the persistent malignity with which 
The Pall Mall Gazette assails the same gentleman, are illus- 
trations of an evil which every patriot will do his utmost 
to stamp out. The divisions of the Liberal party have been 
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very largely due to the intrusion of these discreditable per- 
sonalities. Mr. Chamberlain has been held up to contempt 
on the ground that he was actuated by selfish ambition. 
The position which he has taken throughout is that which 
he adopted at Warrington in September, 1885, but because 
he has not seen his way to move on to that approved by the 
majority of the party, he has been credited with all kinds 
of unworthy motives, and his very efforts to strike out a 
compromise have been treated as fresh offences. With such 
beginnings the controversy has developed a fierceness, 
which it may be hoped all now regret, and which would 
never have been shown had his opponents given more heed 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s views, and the arguments by which 
they were sustained, than to the motives by which he was 
influenced. There could be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that the assailed party is the one chiefly injured by these 
unworthy attacks. When Mr. Labouchere indulges in “ chaff,” 
which by frequent repetition has lost all its piquancy, about 
Mr. Chamberlain returning as a penitent to the fold, 
thoughtful Liberals are only disgusted with the intolerance 
which masks itself under the garb of Radicalism. The 
subject is one which of all others ought to be discussed 
with fairness and good temper on its own merits. It needs 
the combined wisdom of all English statesmanship to extri- 
cate Ireland from the slough in which she is at present 
plunged. ‘The discussion should be approached in a grave, 
and so far as it is possible, a judicial temper, and if party 
spirit cannot be altogether excluded, at least personal 
feelings should not be allowed to enter. 

The Conference round a table may surely be regarded with 
hope as the first step towards that better state of feeling. 
Whether unity will at once be restored may be doubted, but 
at least the friendly meeting of old allies, who for a time 
have been estranged from each other, must have a powerful 
effect on the spirit of the controversy. It must not be for- 
gotten either, that Mr. Chamberlain, in taking the course 
he has done, has given the strongest evidence of his sincere 
desire for reconciliation. It might be too much to say that 
he has burnt his boats, and yet it is not easy to see how he 
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is to return to the Unionists. Their condition is such that 
they might possibly welcome him even now, but we have 
only to read between the lines of the articles in T’he Times 
and their other journals to see how seriously they are 
disquieted, and how hard it is for them to suppress their 
disappointment and anger. The course of events is making 
the position of all the Liberal Unionists more difficult, 
but that of Mr. Chamberlain is the most difficult of all. 
The resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill changed 
the political situation more for him than for any other 
man, and he may think once—twice—thrice—before he 
commits himself to the further support of a ministry whose 
Toryism is now so unrelieved. His sympathies are Radical, 
and if his eritics would be fair to him they might see that 
even in his opposition to the Home Rule policy he moved 
upon Radical lines until, unfortunately, he thought it right 
to associate himself with Tories in order to defeat Mr. 
Gladstone’s measures. We are extremely sorry to see that 
Mr. Kenrick has within the last month once more com- 
mitted himself to an approval of this fatal course of action. 
How a sound Liberal, in view of the helpless flounderings 
of the Tory party among the Irish difficulties, and with the 
ghastly story of the Glenbeigh evictions still in his ears, 
can deliberately say that he will be content to see all pro- 
gressive legislation for Great Britain arrested and Ireland 
left in the hands of men whose incompetence to deal with 
the difficult problems of the Government is manifest every 
day, rather than see Mr. Gladstone return to power until he 
has given up the idea of a separate legislature for Ireland, 
and with an independent executive for Ireland, passes our 
comprehension. If we believed that Mr. Chamberlain held 
this view we should despair of any result from the Confer- 
ence except a better tone of feeling, itself no small gain. 
But Mr. Chamberlain is too sagacious a politician not to 
perceive that he has more to hope from the modifying in- 
fluence he can exert inside his own party than from union 
in the uncompromising resistance of his natural opponents. 
What we desire to see is a broad and liberal scheme which 
shall meet the reasonable objections of those who desire to 
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preserve the integrity of the Imperial Parliament, and’ yet 
to give Ireland her proper share of self-government. This 
can only be done by friendly consultation with concessions 
on both sides. 

The talk on both sides of surrender is to us offensive. It 
ought not to be thought of in considering the terms of 
reconciliation between friends who have been separated 
partly by misunderstanding and partly as the result of an 
inevitable difference of opinion. Events have already 
shown, and we are satisfied that as time goes on they will 
show yet more distinctly, that Tories and Radical Unionists 
cannot be amalgamated, cannot long act together even on 
the lrish Question. At the same time the same teaching 
of events is leading many Liberals, who could not at first 
reconcile themselves to the idea of Home Rule, to feel that 
it is inevitable, and that Mr. Gladstone is the only states- 
man who can be trusted with the adjustment of the difficult 
questions it involves. Mr. Jesse Collings has persuaded 
himself that a dissolution would mean a great Tory victory. 
But he has been out of the country, and does not appear 
to have got into “‘touch” with public feeling since his return. 
He threatens us with a long Tory régime unless we accede 
to his views. This menace has been carried so far that 
it has lost its terror. There is absolutely no danger of 
a Tory régime. The people are not likely to grant a long 
lease of power to rulers whose path of folly is lighted by 
the lurid glare of burning cottages at Glenbeigh. The 
Liberal triumph is not far distant, and our desire is that 
men like Mr. Jesse Collings should share it, and to some 
extent determine its character. But he throws away his 
influence when he talks as though it was in the power of 
himself and his associates to keep the Liberals in a 
minority until they are prepared to accept his terms. 

Such talk itself is only another sign of the eyil temper 
which is abroad, and which seems to concern itself more 
about the feelings and fortunes of individuals than the real 
interests of the nation or even of the Liberal party. Mr. 
Jesse Collings, having distinguished himself in former days 
by strong sympathy with the Irish people and their 
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demands, has recoiled now from the special proposals made 
by Mr. Gladstone. No one supposes that the measures of 
1886 will ever be reintroduced; but there is a fixed deter- 
mination, which all the threats of Mr. Jesse Collings will 
not avail to shake, that the settlement of the question shall 
be committed to Mr. Gladstone. Of course, were our 
great chief to prove impracticable the situation would be 
changed ; but there is abundant proof that he is not likely 
to be the hindrance to reconciliation, provided the one 
principle for which he has contended be accepted. Under 
these conditions a tone of menace is singularly out of 
place, and will certainly be utterly futile. 

Liberal Unionism has done much mischief, and in 
nothing more than in disturbing the old relations of polli- 
ticians and dissolving great historic parties into three 
groups. But its time will not be long, and the accession 
of Mr. Goschen to a Tory government which had just ex- 
pelled its most Liberal member is a sign that it is drawing 
to its close. That gentleman has found his proper position, 
and our only objection to his action is to the absurd claim 
that he still advances to be esteemed a Liberal. Very 
probably he is as much a Liberal as he ever was, and he 
certainly is entitled to label himself by what name he 
pleases. But he has left the ranks of the party, and we 
venture to predict, it will not be eager to welcome him back. 
Others no doubt will accompany him, and possibly, in the 
course of time, he will have followers who at present fear 
to cross the Rubicon, but linger shivering on the brink. 
This Irish Question has precipitated a movement of seces- 
sion which must have come sooner or later. It will be a 
weakening of our numerical, but it will be no diminution 
of our real strength, provided those Liberals who are united 
not by mere traditional sentiment, but by a love of true 
progress, close up their ranks and form one compact force in 
opposition to all unjust class-privilege, and for the advance- 
ment of the liberty and well-being of this great Empire. 

Since the above was written Mr. Chamberlain’s sin- 
sularly able and, as we read it, conciliatory speech at 
Hawick has encouraged the hopes of those who are 
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sincerely desirous of Liberal re-union. We do not agree 
with all his views, but the speech was that of a statesman 
who realizes the gravity of the Irish problem and the peril 
of leaving it unsettled. If Mr. Labouchere fancies that 
his insolence and buffoonery form any answer to it, the 
opinion is one which will be shared by no one outside his 
claqueurs, Whether in the press or in the audiences he 
collects by his reputation as a dashing free lance. We 
hope that it is in this character only that he is to be 
recognized, and that he is not to be regarded as in any 
sense one of the Liberal leaders. Assuredly if he is, the 
Liberal party will be still further reduced in numbers. 
The more clearly it is understood that there are numbers 
whose loyalty to Mr. Gladstone is beyond suspicion, and 
who have given in their adhesion to Home Rule as the 
result of intelligent conviction from which they are not 
likely to swerve, but who resent the tone of Mr. Labouchere 
and even of some of the members of the late Government, 
and are repelled by it, the better for the success of Home 
Rule itself. It is not a measure which can be carried by a 
section of the Liberal party. The co-operation of all is 
necessary, and that can only be secured by the prevalence 
of a spirit of mutual tolerance and respect. We gather 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech that reunion is not only 
possible but probable, and Mr. Goschen’s Tory utterances 
at Liverpool lead us to the same conclusion. True Liberals 
will not easily forgive any one who hinders the fulfilment 
of these hopes. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We have had forwarded to us a small Manual of what 
appears to us to be a most valuable American club, the 
Congregational Club of New York and Vicinity, which, it 
appears to us, might with advantage be imported into this 
country. ‘The following prefatory statement sufliciently 
describes its character, and shows how far it differs from 
any purely ecclesiastical Church society : 
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“Such a social gathering as the Congregational Club is 
the latest product of evolution in the variation of species 
proceeding from the primitive agape, or love feast, a Church 
supper originally connected with the Lord’s Supper. Its 
generic structural idea is the same that, ‘when men sit 
down to that nourishment which is called supper,’ a 
common fare promotes a common feeling; and that, 
when once ‘the string of the tongue is loosed,’ as by 
table-talk over dinner-work, men ‘ speak plainly,’ and 
also helpfully, together, of common interests. Its specific 
differences from other conferences of the Congregational 
type are in the constitution of its membership of gentlemen 
only by election (ladies participating from time to time in 
an honorary way, as invited guests)—in the wider range 
of the discussions, to which its table-refection is simply the 
lubricant, in its frequent invitation of speakers from out- 
side of its own membership and denominational connection, 
and in its understood tabu of all schemes and proposals for 
raising money towards Church purposes. 

‘The first Congregational Club in America was formed 
at Boston in 1869. The Congregational Club of New York 
and Vicinity was organized in May, 1879, and held its 
first meetings at Sieghortner’s rooms in Lafayette Place. 
After ‘ breaking bread from house to house’ for some time, 
especially at Delmonico’s, its search for a settled place 
rested, in 1884, at Clarke’s comfortable house in West 
23rd Street. Pleasant the memories of those table-talks 
and after-talks, in companies ranging from four-score to 
eight-score, and with a balance in the treasury, after all 
scores paid. From first to last the Club has been fortunate 
in its managing officers, especially in its presidents, to 
whose good judgment; public spirit, and assiduity much of 
its prosperity is due. 

“The programme of the Club proposes at every meeting 
atime for greetings and conversation before supper, and, 
after supper, the introduction, by a speaker or speakers 
specially conversant therewith and capable, of some current 
topic of prominent importance and interest. These topics 
have been drawn from a wide range, extending from forms 
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of worship to civil service reform, and from the new theo- 
logy to hygiene and sanitation. The discussions have 
been introduced by gentlemen from all sections of the 
country, and of various Church connections, and also by 
ladies, especially such as are prominent in educational and 
reformatory work. 

** With its forum for the discussion of all questions that 
concern the public welfare, either in the Church or the 
community, from a Christian point of view, and with its 
meeting house for the fraternal fellowship of members of 
many congregations, the Club has entered its seventh year 
in the assurance that it has justified its existence hitherto. 
With anticipations of increasing success to its purpose of 
an intelligent and agreeable ministry both to Christian 
thought and to Christian fellowship, it still invites the 
co-operation of more and more. 

*** Tf thow art something, bring thy soul and interchange 
with mine.’’ 

We shall be glad to hear from any gentlemen who would 
like to co-operate in the establishment of a similar club in 
London. 


The editor of The Nineteenth Century appears to have 
been anxious to commence the year with a number of 
unusual strength. Adhering to the plan of signed articles, 
and dispensing with the adventitious aid which The 
Fortnightly is so fond of seeking from the mystery in 
which it involves an article containing very free political 
criticisms from inside one of the rival camps, or startling 
revelations as to the action of foreign Courts, Mr. Knowles 
relies upon the strength of his contributors and the desire 
of the public to learn their views on the subjects of which 
they write. We have no objection to make to unsigned 
articles, except when they are made the vehicle for those 
personal attacks which have become so mischievous an 
element in our political controversies. They are almost a 
necessity for young writers who have their spurs to win, 
and who would find themselves all too heavily handicapped 
under a system which, by insisting upon a name to every 
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article, must tell so much to the advantage of those who 
can bring an editor, not only the service of distinguished 
ability, but what has quite as distinct a market value—an 
illustrious name. We have in the January number of The 
Nineteenth Century, contributions from Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
John Morley, and Mr. Matthew Arnold, to say nothing of 
those from Lord Bramwell, Dr. Jessopp, and others, to some 
of whom perhaps we might not untruly apply some words 
with which we heard Mr. Paxton Hood close an announce- 
ment of some service which was to be held in a neighbouring 
village. Having mentioned one or two of the principal 
speakers, he added, “‘There will also be present other 
Doctors of Divinity and some smaller men who think 
themselves quite as big as the great doctors.” Unfortun- 
ately for them, the world does not accept their estimate. 
The Pall Mall Gazette tells us that Mr. Gladstone re- 
ceived sixpence a word, and reckons that, adopting this 
as the rate of payment, Mr. John Morley might receive two- 
pence a word, while Mr. Matthew Arnold might be appraised 
at a stilllower valuation. This is rather hard upon the dis- 
tinguished prophet of culture who here, as everywhere, 
assumes to look down on Mr. Gladstone from such a lofty 
elevation. 


Very amusing, however, is the contrast between this 
extremely modest estimate of the value of his writings and 
the tone which Mr. Matthew Arnold adopts in his paper 
on the ‘Zenith of Conservatism.’ Events happened 
unfortunately for him. We should gather from internal 
evidence that the article was written before Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s resignation, and that additions had to be made 
to bring it into harmony with the changed condition pro- 
duced by an incident whose significance to the Conservative 
party and its fortunes Mr. Arnold does his best to mini- 
mize. Every day since has made it more clear that it will 
not and cannot be minimized, and Mr. Arnold has the 
misfortune therefore to be speaking in a strain wholly 
unsuited to the circumstances of the time. We do not 
imagine, however, that this would abate his self-confidence. 
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There is one man who knows what England wants, and 
what Ireland wants, and having long since attained to a 
superiority to such vulgar considerations as those of right 
and equity, there is no faltering in the oracular infallibility 
of his tone. There are few writers who can make a subject 
so interesting. If he is not dealing with themes too sacred 
to become the object of his banter, and if we are able therefore 
to enjoy his exquisite chaff without being moved to any feel- 
ings of indignation, he is always amusing. But when we 
have taken our full measure of intellectual entertainment 
from such an article as that before us, and closing the 
review sit down to think it over and ask what it all 
comes to, it is surprising to find how small is the actual 
result. We have admired the cleverness of his wonderful 
play, but that is really all. His points are so skilfully 
made, and his thrusts so light and yet so telling, that even 
when they are against ourselves we cannot help applauding, 
and if Mr. Arnold is to be regarded: only as a master of 
intellectual fence, we have not an exception to take. But 
he aspires to be more than this. This very article is 
intended to set forth the views of the true leaders of the 
people—the men who are superior to the vulgar ambitions 
of party, and are not to be carried away by the unreason- 
ing enthusiasm which may impose upon the multitude. It 
is not only a Daniel that is come to judgment, but a Daniel 
who is able to give the concentrated essence of the wisdom 
of the time. Alas! when it comes to be examined, it fur- 
nishes us with but little help. If the teaching is to be 
estimated by the help it gives to the better understanding 
of the questions of the time, we are bound to say that the 
Pall Mall valuation is hardly below the mark. 


Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Arnold tells us, “ with all his won- 
derful gifts, yet lacks so signally the crowning gift of 
wisdom and insight.” What the veteran Liberal chief 
lacks his critic finds in Lord Hartington and the Conser- 
vative party, and “the mind of the country is with them, 
the great body of quiet, reasonable opinion in England.” 
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“*Yet Lord Clanricarde with his fifty thousand acres in 
Galway is, like Lord Lonsdale with his forty livings in 
the Church, an absurdity,” and that not only to Radicals 
and demagogues, but to the class whose true inwardness 
is so perfectly understood by Mr. Arnold, “the great body 
of quiet, reasonable people throughout the country.” “Lord 
Clanricarde, ‘mere land-merchant,’ living we are told in the 
Albany, contemptuous and neglectful, never going near 
his tenants, nor hearing what they have to ask or say, 
doing nothing at all for them, is an absurdity, and therefore 
cannot long be maintained.” But he is maintained—the 
whole of the landlord interest insists, through its organs 
in the press, that he should be maintained, and the great 
Tory party, backed up by Lord Hartington, talks as though 
the unity of the empire were dependent on his maintenance. 
In truth, the more closely we come to examine their con- 
tention, the more apparent will it become that the zeal of 
the Tories for the Unionists is mainly zeul for the very 
rights which Mr. Arnold here so eloquently denounces. 
With his view of the Clanricarde class he might be expected, 
however, to look favourably on Mr. Parnell’s Bill, which 
would have put the necessary pressure on bad landlords. 
‘Not at all,” is hisreply; ‘‘ Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon are 
Separatists and Home Rulers, and it is not consistent 
with public safety to let them usurp the functions of 
government in Ireland, in the midst of a struggle whether 
Home Rule and Separation are or are not to be conceded. 
3ut the functionaries who are the strong opponents of 
Home Rule and Separation, and whose interests too are 
naturally with the landlords, are just the people whom we 
may well trust, if they put pressure upon landlords, to put 
it so far as the public good imperatively requires, and no 
further.” It is to be remembered that Mr. Arnold is not 
speaking here of any pressure which might be employed in 
working out the ‘ Plan of Campaign,” but of that which 
would have been clearly defined in an Act of Parliament, 
and whose execution would have been entrusted to the 
regular courts. What Mr. Arnold says, is that this legal 
restraint upon landlord folly and rapacity would have been 
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less tolerable than the illegal pressure which the Govern- 
ment has used, and used to so little good purpose. We 
fancy that after their examination in the Dublin Police 
Court, neither the Attorney-General nor the Chief Seere- 
tary for Ireland will agree in this opinion, and have 
secretly cursed the day, when acting upon it, they re- 
jected Mr. Parnell’s Bill. An Irish Parliament could 
hardly have been so infatuated, and while the Imperial 
Legislature perpetrates such acts of folly it is idle to tell 
the Irish that there is no need of Home Rule. Here, how- 
ever, we are concerned not with the merits of Home Rule, 
but with Mr. Matthew Arnold. He poses as the one true 
representative of the impartial intelligence of England, 
and all the advice he gives on this knotty question, is that 
it is wiser and better to trust to the arbitrary action of a 
Government than to the regular procedure of law, if that 
law is proposed by men who have the misfortune to be 
Irishmen and Home Rulers. It is hardly to be supposed 
that even Mr. Arnold himself can suppose that this policy 
can be acceptable to the Irish, or that it can promote that 
feeling of loyalty to Imperial Rule, in the absence of which 
the Union is a mere name. 

But it is not of Ireland alone that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
treats. We believe his ‘‘ last words on Religion” were pub- 
lished sometime ago, but this, of course, does not prevent 
him from returning to a subject on which he regards 
himself as a supreme authority. Thus, in this latest de- 
liverance he tells us that “‘ with the fading of the theological 
and distant view of Christianity, the practical and direct 
view of it has certainly strengthened and has quickened 
our sense of sympathy.’’ Remarkable if true. We may 
accept the statement as a confession that the practical 
power of Christianity is distinctly on the increase. If it 
be that this is concurrent with the “fading of the theological 
and distant view” which is simply an euphemism for the 
loss of faith in its supernatural character, this would be 
a strange phenomenon indeed. But this is Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s view, and he holds himself to be an exponent of 
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all intelligent opinion. The claims set up on behalf of the 
‘* great force of reasonable opinion in the country” do not 
appear to rest on any very solid basis. It has always 
been cautious, not to say cowardly; its predominant 
motive has been sheer selfishness ; it has been singularly 
deficient in Mr. Arnold’s favourite quality of insight. He 
tells us that even Croker saw half a century ago the need 
of a reform in the Land Laws of Ireland. But the Duke 
of Wellington answered him with a non possumus. ‘‘ The 
stale old hacks, plausible and proper as usual, protested 
that it was unfortunate, but that nothing could by any 
possibility be done.” But those obstructives represented 
the great force of reasonable opinion at the time just 
as it is supposed by good Unionists to be incarnate in 
Mr. Goschen to-day. Yet Mr. Arnold is compelled to say 
that Lord Salisbury’s figure of the highwayman and Mr. 
Goschen’s of the garrotter are smart rhetoric rather than 
sound statesmanship ; “‘ for the tenants in conflict with Lord 
Clanricarde do not really at all present themselves to the 
mind of the country as highwaymen and garrotters.’”’ We 
fear that Mr. Arnold shows here the working of an old 
and evil leaven of Liberalism. Assuredly, that ‘‘ reasonable 
opinion” of which he speaks is against him. Happily, 
the world is not so much governed eyen in political 
matters by this opinion as is assumed. Faith and en- 
thusiasm are the forces by which the greatest results are 
accomplished, alike both in religion and polities. The eyni- 
eal and scofting philosopher has no scales in which he can 
weigh them. The ‘‘ great body of reasonable people” may 
persuade themselves that safety is to be found in their poor 
compromises or miserable attempts to bolster up venerable 
abuses, but some wave of strong excitement comes and 
sweeps them all away. Least of all is it possible that 
spiritual forces can be regulated by their purely selfish 
influences. Of all ideas, the most utterly helpless is that 
of an etherealized Christianity in which the most cha- 
racteristic truths of the gospel are refined away into a 
dreamy sentiment, which is to wield the power hitherto 
exercised by a living faith in Christ. Extinguish the faith, 
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and the works by which it has justified itself through the 
centuries will ere long cease also. The men of faith—the 
men who from age to age have been despised by the 
‘great body of reasonable people” in their own genera- 
tion and reverenced by the same class in the next—have 
done all the great things, and it would be eminently safe 
to prophesy that they will be the lords of the future. 
They may be a “‘little flock ’”’—these loyal believers in 
Christ and His gospel of righteousness; but it is their 
l’ather’s good pleasure to give them the kingdom. 





The great meeting of the “‘ Liberal and Radical Union ” 
for the metropolis affords matter for serious thought to 
Nonconformist politicians. We can understand that some 
of the incidents would not only offend many earnest 
Liberals as they offended ourselves, and possibly even that 
the first feeling would be to hold aloof from an association 
in which there seemed to be so many compromising ele- 
ments. If so, we would venture to address to such doubters 
a brief appeal which possibly may have the more weight 
because of our partial sympathy with their hesitations. 
The hisses which greeted the first strains of the National 
Anthem were very disgraceful, but so far as we can judge 
from the reports they were confined to a small section of 
the meeting, probably composed chiefly of those who had 
come for the purpose of defeating the object of the pro- 
moters. The Metropolitan Radical Federation, of which 
Mrs. Ashton Dilke appears to be a leader, has a Mons Sacer 
of its own, to which it has withdrawn. There is all the 
more reason why all who believe in progress should unite 
in the Association so as to make it representative of the 
force of a rational, and though advanced, yet prudent 
Liberalism. 





There need be no better evidence of the anxiety of Chureh 
defenders in relation to the future of the Establishment, 
than the feeling shown by some of their journals in relation 
to the movement for the consolidation of Methodism. 
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The Guardian finds in this proposed union cause for 
alarm lest ‘‘ Methodism quickly become an engine, and 
a powerful engine, of political Dissent.” We fail to sec 
the grounds of the apprehension; but the expression of 
our sympathy may possibly be regarded as justifying the 
alarm. Were we disposed to indulge a similar temper, it 
would be just as reasonable for us to suggest that the re- 
union of the smaller bodies of Methodists with the old 
Wesleyans might be attended by the growth of a Conserva- 
tive sentiment among them. A wise spirit of Christiarm 
charity, however, should teach us to subordinate sucl» 
anxieties, on either side, to considerations of a much 
higher and more spiritual character. He would be a rash 
man who should undertake to predict the actual conse- 
quences of such a movement on what is called political 
Dissent. But unwilling as the friends of the Establish- 
ment may be to believe it, it is possible that the time may 
come when they will regret the relentless hostility they 
have shown to what is called political Dissent. We have 
no doubt as to the ultimate issue of the struggle for re- 
ligious equality. But the longer the victory is delayed, 
and the less share that Nonconformists have in deter- 
mining the questions which it will involve, the worse wil! 
it be for the fortunes of the Disestablished Church. But 
surely there is something of far higher moment than the 
fate of an establishment which is at stake here. The 
spiritual interests of England demand that all our churches 
should put forth their highest power, and if Methodism 
can serve Christ better by the consolidation of its separate 
sections into one great body, Christian men of all churches 
should rejoice, whatever the effect that may be produced 
upon what, after all, is a political institution. 


The Record is the fiercest assailant of the movement : 
though not so much of the proposal as of Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes, from whom the proposal emanated. How Mr. 
Hughes has ineurred the anger of this representative of the 
Evangelical party is not very apparent. Perhaps there is 
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no particular cause, but The Record thinks it necessary to 
maintain the unenviable reputation which has so long been 
associated with its name. The apparent offence which has 
ealled forth the attack is thus stated : 


It (The Methodist Times) argues for union with the Bible Christians 
as well as the New Connexion, on the ground that ‘ desperate and 
reckless efforts are being made to crush Methodism in Cornwall and 
Devonshire.” Verb and adjectives are ill-chosen. Desperate means 
hopeless; and if the object of the unnamed pioneer be to “crush” 
Methodism, why, if the effort is hopeless, does Mr. Hughes want the 
help of the Bible Christians? But we are speaking with a knowledge 
as full as his own, when we say that the statement is uncandid and 
untrue. 


We pass over this wretched little piece of hypercriticism 
as an amusing illustration of the spirit of the critic and his 
school. As to the statement, we can testify from personal 
observation to its truth. There was a time when the 
Fvangelical party, of which we suppose The Record is a 
representative, would have looked upon the action of the 
Establishment in Cornwall very much as the Methodists 
themselves regard it. But times change, and the Evan- 
gelical party has changed with them. We must confess to 
a little surprise, however, at the hardihood of the denial. 
As we have always understood it, there was no concealment 
as to the object of the Church mission in Cornwall. It was 
to complete the religious education of those who had been 
left by their Wesleyan teachers with an imperfect Chris- 
tianity, and, so far as it sueceeded, would crush Methodism 
by absorbing Methodists in the Church. If the editor of 
The Record had heard Methodists in Cornwall talk as they 
have talked to us, he might have felt that Mr. Price Hughes 
had a justification for his statement, which he is reluctant 
to admit. 

But Mr. Hughes need not be disquieted. He suffers ina 
good cause. His real offence is that ‘‘ he wishes to build up 
a great Methodist democracy.” It is assumed that a great 
Methodist democracy would be fatal to the Establishment, 
and therefore The Record opposes him. But why, even in 
the opposition, is it necessary to ignore the law of Christian 
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charity, and indulge in what The Methodist Times describes 
as “‘ persistent attacks upon the editor of this journal ?”’— 
attacks as false in suggestion as they are odious in matters 
of taste. We donot complain of The Record that it does not 
like the prospect of a “ Methodist democracy” with its proba- 
ble consequences, but that is no reason why it should call 
Mr. Hughes a “‘ clever exploiteur.” Inthe same way, when 
noticing a recent article, by the editor of this journal, on 
Disestablishment, it acknowledges his moderation, but then 
proceeds to say that this only illustrates the contrast between 
the style of ordinary Liberationists and that which they 
adopt when writing, where they are likely to be answered. 
We fail to see the policy of this kind of criticism. It pro- 
duces bitter feeling, and assuredly can serve no cause. 
How is it that Evangelicals seem to find it so hard to 
believe that it is possible to differ from them and still be 
honest, conscientious, nay, even lovers of the same great 
truth ? 


We had occasion last month to eall attention to the un- 
fortunate controversy between the Bishop of Manchester 
and the Nonconformist ministers of Manchester. His 
lordship is evidently as thoroughly in earnest, and has so 
many qualities to be admired that we would fain hope that 
his unfortunate words, and as we think, equally unfortunate 
defence of them, are not to be accepted as indicating the 
attitude which he intends to assume towards Noncon- 
formists. Perhaps as yet he hardly understands our 
strong feelings on the question of Establishment, and it 
will be unfortunate for him if he gathers his impres- 
sions from The Times. It is never unwilling to compli- 
ment the men of “‘ extraordinary goodness and greatness,”’ 
especially if it can do it at the expense of their brethren 
and of their principles. ‘'Timeo Danaos” is a phrase 
which ought to be present to the mind of any Dis- 
senting minister who finds himself patted on the back by 
the leading journal. His first question to himself may 
well be, ‘“‘ Why, what evil have I done?” Perhaps it 
would be as well beth for bishops and “able editors” to 
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try and understand Dissenters before they undertake to 
direct or to rebuke them. Had Dr. Moorhouse done so, 
he would have spared himself the singularly poor attempt 
at what we suppose was meant to be a joke about the 
inconsistency of Nonconformists. Our grievance is that 
the State should make any distinction between different. 
churches and their ministers. So far as the Anglican 
clergy may be superior in learning, ability, or piety, we 
hope we are able to thank God for their gifts. Take for 
example the bishop’s neighbour, the Bishop of Ripon. We 
heard him preach a few weeks ago, and as we listened to 
his telling arguments and thrilling appeals, we could 
in all sincerity thank the great Head of the Church 
who had raised up such a preacher. We did not grudge 
him any honour which his Church may bestow upon 
him. We object only that the State gives him a special 
position and honour which he could not have enjoyed 
except as a minister of the Established Chureh. Had 
he been outside, he might have had all the same 
great endowments, but the State would not even have 
recognized his existence. The Bishop of Manchester 
replies to this by saying that the advantages are so great 
that he would have us all enjoy them. He leaves out 
of account that our conscience interposes a peremptory 
veto. Still The Times says he is liberal. The liberality is 
on a par with that of the Sanhedrim, when they offered to 
leave the apostles at peace if they would speak no more in 
“this Name.” Our conscience protests not only against the 
particular terms of conformity, but against the intrusion of 
the State into a province where its writ does not run, by 
imposing any terms at all. If Churchmen would only take 
counsel with their own souls, they would learn, from the 
strength of their own attachment to the State Church, the 
reality and intensity of our opposition. When they do so 
they will cease to deceive themselves and mock us with 
plans of comprehension, and they may even come to appre- 
ciate and honour the keenness with which we resent sug- 
gestions and proposals which we regard as nothing less 
than insults. 
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REVIEW. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.* 


Ir may, we should think, be assumed that Mr. Dowden 
has done all that the most passionate admirer of Shelley 
can require as a memorial of that extraordinary though 
lawless and erratic genius. It is not that Mr. Dowden is a 
blind partisan or an indiscriminating eulogist. He is rather 
a painstaking biographer who is desirous to put the facts 
before his readers, even though they tell against his hero. 
Nowhere do we find him seeking to make the worse appear 
the better reason, and his manifest desire to be fair pro- 
duces a stronger impression on behalf of the poct than 
would have been the result of the most elaborate special 
pleading. The story as thus told may not serve to raise 
our estimate of Shelley, but it certainly fills our heart with 
infinite pity for one whose path, from first to last, was dogged 
by such adverse circumstances. Considering the place he 
fills in the literary history of the period, it is hard to be- 
lieve that his course was so brief. He was only thirty 
years old when the waters of the Mediterranean closed over 
him ; and yet so full had his life been of excitement, of wild 
defiance of law and conyventionalism as well as of literary 
activity, that volumes have been written about him, and 
hot controversies have been waged over almost every point 
in a career whose tragic close was in keeping with its 
fierce and fitful fever. Mr. Dowden has spared no effort 
to make his narrative complete and trustworthy. ‘To an 
exhaustive study of allthe published memorials of the poet, 
he has added careful research among original documents to 
which he has had access, and, what is hardly of less im- 
portance, personal intercourse with a large number of 
people who were in some way or other connected with the 
poet. His may be regarded, therefore, as the classical 
biography of one of the most interesting figures in the 
literature of the period. 

* Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Epwarp Downey. Two vols. (C. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
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Icr, however emphatic our condemnation of Shelley's 
course may be, there is round him an interest which is 
infinitely pathetic. So complete a wreck of so noble a 
vessel has not often been witnessed. Shelley had, in truth, 
the qualities which fitted him to play a distinguished part 
in the history of the times. He was a poet of remarkable 
sweetness ; he might have been a statesman, remembered 
as the author of a wise and beneficent legislation. Tis 
soul was full of generous sentiment and high aspiration ; 
he had a hearty contempt for the conventionalism and cant 
which even now do so much to bolster up injustice and op- 
pression; above all, he had strong sympathies with the people 
and a generous hate of all wrong inflicted upon them. Yet 
his life was to a large extent a sowing of wild oats, and he 
perished before the unhappy process was completed. It is 
impossible to read his story without feeling how largely his 
errors may have been due to a system of training, which 
was not only injudicious, but positively wicked. At the 
time, the policy of repression was at its zenith. He was 
born in the year when the French Revolution had reached 
its climax, and when the consequences to which it led 
were exciting indignation and alarm all over Europe. 
Shelley had caught the spirit of the Revolution, and his 
governors and guides were even more deeply impregnated 
with the temper of the re-action. Nothing is more cruel 
and cowardly than panic, and the defenders of the estab- 
lished institutions in this country had been smitten with 
a panic which could only find relief by a fierce and in- 
tolerant persecution of its enemies. Shelley was the 
unhappy victim of his own lawless spirit on the one 
hand, and of the inability of those who had authority over 
him to treat him wisely on the other. It was certainly a 
piece of extreme audacity for a mere youth in his first year 
at Oxford to publish a daring defence of Atheism ; but it is 
scarcely less shocking to find the grave and reverend dons 
of the University putting in requisition its most extreme 
pains and penalties in order to crush this very reckless 
but surely very fecble assailant. It surely was not neces- 
sary to the security of the Christian religion that this 
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youthful unbeliever should at once be expelled without any 
attempt to convince him of his error, indeed without any 
inquiry that had even the semblance of a trial. The whole 
proceedings read rather like a story taken from annals 
of the Spanish Inquisition, than from the records of an 
English University. The further Shelley had strayed from 
the paths of truth, the more did he need the wise teaching 
and discipline which the University was supposed to im- 
part. ‘To drive him not out of a fold of Christian fellowship, 
but out of a school of Christian teaching, was surely the 
climax of folly as well as of cruelty. 

But bad as was the conduct of the University doctors, 
even worse was that of Shelley’s own father. There is 
nothing told of Mr. Timothy Shelley which would lead us 
to regard him as a man of deep religious feelings. Like 
multitudes of others in his own day and in ours, he re- 
garded Christianity as one of the great institutions of the 
country, which it was the duty of a country gentleman to 
defend, but of any sympathy for its great truths or sub- 
mission to its spiritual forces we have no evidence. It is 
curious how passionate the zeal of men of this type can be. 
It might seem as though the very consciousness of their 
own religious deficiencies made them all the more intolerant 
of those who profess unbelief in truths which they acknow- 
ledge in words, but in deeds are continually denying. There 
is no class whose outcry against Bradlaugh is more fierce, 
unless indeed we are to except those who desire to get out 
of it political capital as well. Mr. Shelley was awfully 
shocked with his son, and did not fail to show his dis- 
pleasure, without any thought as to the effect which his 
action might have upon the rebel. As the biographer says— 

Only a very light-tempered or a very inexperienced person can fail 
to understand the trouble and difficulty of a father and mother with a 
son possessed by ideas which ‘they regard as fraught with evil for him- 
self and others. Dut there was in Shelley so much gentleness and so 
much generosity, that though his intellect might take its own way, his 
heart could always have been guided safely by wisdom and by love. 
Unhappily he was dealt with as a suspected and dangerous person, and 
was driven in upon himself to sustain and strengthen his spirit in 
opposition. To himself he appeared as one who suffered because he 
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had dared to pursue truth wherever it might lead him; and he felt 
bitterly that intolerance was destroying the sweetest and most precious 
relations of life. It would have been a consolation if he could have 
turned in distress to his cousin Harriet, have shared his griefs and 
anxieties with her, and found a refuge from calamity in her affection. 
But she too had taken alarm, and was found, as he conceived, with the 
rest against him. To troubles in his home circle were added the pangs 
of despised love. At eighteen few of us are cynics, and at no period of 
life was Shelley cynical; the loss of love was a loss which for a time 
seemed to make existence worthless to him, and the world desolate.— 
(Vol. i. p. 98.) 

It is sad enough that such influences, driving him further 
and further into paths of unbelief and lawlessness, should 
have gathered round the youth of one who needed only the 
steadying influence of Christian principle to make him a 
really great man. We are disposed, indeed, to ask what 
might have happened had he fallen into the hands of those 
who not only believed the doctrines of the gospel, but culti- 
vated the spirit of Christ. In ‘‘ Donovan,” a remarkable 
story of our day, it is shown how far the influences of an 
imperfect or perverted representation of Christianity may 
drive a man into a headlong course of aggressive infidelity. 
At first it might seem that Shelley was influenced in the 
same way, and that a different discipline might have saved 
him from the errors which wrecked not only his own life, 
but the lives of others, and had not he shown himself 
equally inaccessible to appeals of a different character. 
Assuredly we have not a word to say in extenuation of the 
conduct which drove him alike to despair and defiance. 
But at the same time it cannot be forgotten that there 
were influences of a different kind which were brought to 
play upon him, and that they utterly failed. Southey was 
deeply interested in the young poet. Writing of him, he 
says— 

It has surprised him a good deal to meet, for the first time in his life, 
with a man who perfectly understands him, and does him full justice. 
I tell him that all the difference between us is that he is nineteen 
and I am thirty-seven; and I dare say it will not be very long 
before I shall sueceed in convincing him that he may be a true philoso- 
pher, and do a great deal of good, with £6000 a year, the thought of 
which troubles him a great deal more at present than ever the want of 
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sixpence (for I have known such a want) did me. God help us! The 
world wants mending, though he did not set about it exactly in the 
right way.—(Vol. i. p. 211.) 


Yet even Southey failed to produce any permanent im- 
pression. For a time Shelley regarded him as a hero, and 
was evidently affected by his moral worth and by his 
personal kindness to himself. But all such impressions 
rapidly passed away. The real secret of Shelley’s spirit 
and work is hinted at in the sentence just quoted from 
Southey. He was full of passionate indignation at the 
wrongs that were in the world, and looked upon himself a 
sent to put them right by whatever method might for the 
time commend itself to his wayward fancy. Whatever can 
be done to set his life and memory in a favourable light 
has been done by Mr. Dowden. ‘The story is full of a cer- 
tain excitement and interest. Suggestions of nobler and 
brighter possibilities which meet us at almost every point, 
the strange and almost perverse misconceptions of right 
and wrong, the noble sentiments by which he succeeds in 
hiding from himself as well as from others the intense 
selfishness, and indeed inherent baseness, of some of his 
actions, the lavish waste of brilliant genius and noble im- 
pulse, all have such a saddening influence, that as we read 
we can only murmur to ourselves, ‘“ Oh, the pity of it! the 
pity of it!” The group of which he is the centre, and to 
most of whom he brought such bitter trouble, all have a 
marked individuality, and most of them suffered because 
of their connection with him. We are thankful at least 
that Mr. Dowden does not attempt to palliate Shelley’s 
moral offences as the eccentricities of genius. They are, 
in fact, the natural result of the loss of faith, and the 
absence of all regard to moral law. Shelley had really no 
just ground to suspect the fidelity of his first wife. But if 
he had been even assured on this point, it affords no justifi- 
cation of his elopement with Mary Godwin, and the con- 
sequences that followed were simply inevitable. To treat 
him as a sensualist would be to do him injustice and to 
lose the lesson of his story. He was, in fact, a disciple 
of the lax ideas of marriage which found favour with cer- 
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tain philosophers of the day, and the story shows the social 
and domestic mischief which must result from them. The 
biography, of course, necessarily has a great many points 
of interest as a picture of the men and manners of the time. 
But it is most valuable as an emphatic warning against that 
spirit of lawlessness which is only too rampant in our own 
day. 





CONGREGATIONAL OBITUARY. 


WE regret to have to chronicle the death of the Rev. Robert Robinson, 
for many years Home Secretary of the London Missionary Society, 
and previously minister of the Church at York Road, Lambeth. Mr. 
Robinson was widely known, and wherever known was not only 
respected, but beloved. Without any claim to eminent intellectual 
gifts, he was a man of scund judgment, who, by the faithful discharge 
of duty, achieved a considerable measure of pastoral success. The 
judgment of his brethren in relation to him was shown by his selec- 
tion for so important an office as the Secretariate of the London 
Missionary Society. His preaching was always full of the interest 
which belongs to depth of conviction, spiritual sympathy, and affec- 
tionateness of spirit. He was a diligent pastor, and by his unremitting 
labours in the Church, as much as by his work in the pulpit, sueceeded 
in earning for himself an honoured position in the ministry. If we 
were asked to indicate any special feature of his character, we should 
point to a singular disinterestedness which was conspicuous in him 
everywhere. Failing health compelled him some time ago to retire 
from the arduous duties of his office. But he retained to the end the 
liveliest interest in the affairs of the Society, and enjoyed the warm 
regard of the directors. 

Rey. Alexander Reid has just closed a long and honoured career at the 
alvanced age of 82. It was the happiness of the Editor of this Review 
to be intimately associated with him in the first years of his own 
ministry at Newcastle. Mr. Reid, the pastor of the older church in 
the town, was then at the zenith of his power and influence. But the 
young man who had come as a perfect stranger to undertake the charg 
of another church received from him a kindly weleome and a thoughtful 
consideration, the memory of which lingers to this day. He was a man 
of considerable intelligence and reading, a theologian and preacher of 
the old school; a moderate Calvinist, with a watchful jealousy for the 
interests of Evangelical truth and extreme earnestness of spirit. He 
was indefatigable as a worker, intensely conscientious in the discharge 
of every duty, extremely modest, and therefore perhaps not receiving 
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the full honour to which he was entitled, but commanding universal 
respect by his high character, the soundness of his judgment, and the 
abundance of his labours. His work was not at all confined to his 
own church or even denomination. He was ready to answer every 
appeal for sympathy and kindness, and though he had no love for plat- 
form work he never shrank from any call of public duty. But it was for 
his high moral and spiritual qualities that he was specially distinguished. 
He was a faithful pastor, a loyal friend, above all, a singularly meek 
and humble Christian. We know not what text may have been chosen 
for his funeral sermon. But that which would best express our own 
appreciation of his character would be the Lord’s description of 
Nathanael, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile. A more beautiful 
example of childlikeness of spirit, of transparent purity, and of entire 
consecration to duty and to Christ as his Lord, it has never been our 
happiness to meet. 

Rey. Richard Bulmer, who has been very suddenly and unexpectedly 
called to his rest, was a man of similar type. He was a pastor suc- 
cessively at Walsall, Reading, Torquay, Whitby, Dalston, and Lavender 
Hill, and wherever he ministered has left behind him a sweet-smelling 
savour of Christ. Delicacy of health and extreme sensitiveness of 
nervous constitution greatly interfered with his ministerial usefulness, 
and compelled his frequent removals. Otherwise he had qualities both 
of mind and heart which would have caused him to occupy a much 
higher position. As it was he lived in the hearts of all those with 
whom he was associated. 

Mr. James Kemp-Welch, who has just died at Christchurch, was the 
last of a trio of brothers, the best known of whom was Mr. Jolin 
Kemp-Welch. One of the most impressive sights of its kind which 
we recollect was the re-opening of the Congregational Chapel at Poole, 
when the three brothers, who had all been trained in it as children, 
were present as old men, the youngest being over seventy years of age, 
to rejoice in the renovation of the old sanctuary, which was due almost 
entirely to their own liberality. They have now all passed away, the 
last of them, who died in January, being the Mayor of Christchurch at 
the time of his death. He will long be missed, not only in the town, 
but in the entire district. He was the life and scul of Hampshire 
Congregationalism, indefatigable in labour, full of sympathy for the 
weaker and poorer ministers and churehes, and winning golden 
opinions by the unfailing geniality of his own temper. He was one 
of the fruits of the training of Rev. Daniel Gunn, whose remarkable 
ministry is remembered and to some extent is operative even to the 
present day. 
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The Parousia: A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament 
Doctrine of our Lord’s Second Coming. By J. Stuart Russext, 
M.A. New Edition, 1887. (T. Fisher Unwin.) First edition, 1878. 
The first edition of this book, which was published anonymously, 
excited considerable attention in theological circles; and it is not 
without justice that the author says, in his new preface, that “ he has 
every reason to be satisfied with the quality of those who have expressed 
their approbation,” though the book has not commanded a wide circle 
of readers. Of course such a book can only work its way slowly and 
silently, aiding one thinker to crystallize his thought, another to amend 
it, and a third, perhaps, to cleave the more tenaciously to his own 
hardly-won but different conviction. Very warmly does the book 
(which has undergone little change in its new dress) deserve to be 
again commended to those earnest in the study of the doctrines of the 
last things. Certainly no writer upon this very difficult branch of 
Christian teaching can be listened to in the near future who has not 
taken this book into account. Its characteristic is—an honest, careful, 
thoroughgoing, and reverential study of the New Testament, with all 
modern appliances. To the law and to the testimony is the appeal 
everywhere. ‘The doctrine of the second coming of Christ is dealt 
with as a purely biblical question, and the aim of the author has been 
to extract, according to rigorous scientific method, first from the 
Gospels, next from the Acts and the Epistles, and thirdly from the 
Apocalypse, the teaching of the New Testament concerning the 
Parousia. A more complete and interesting biblical monograph is 
rarely met with. Every passage, in any way bearing upon the subject 
investigated, is treated, in order, with manifest sobriety, competent 
scholarship, and remorseless logic. In the course of the inquiry, too, 
some very noteworthy pieces of exegesis occur. Thus, the interpreta- 
tion of the two witnesses of St. John is acute and not improbably 
correct ; the lengthy study of the eschatological discourses in Matthew 
is excellent ; and no finer analysis of the Book of the Revelation is to 
be found in English. The result at which Mr. Russell arrives is, to 
say the least, startling. The second coming of Christ, in his view, 
took place at the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Nor does Mr. 
Russell shrink from the consequences of such a biblical induction. 
Passages mostly associated with the final judgment are interpreted as 
predicting the wrath which fell at the close of the Jewish dispensation ; 
the parable of the ten virgins is stated to relate to the same days; the 
** falling away ’’ which was to occur in the last days is also interpreted 
of the same historical epoch; the man of sin is identified with Nero, 
who was also the beast of the Apocalypse; nay, more, the coming 
of the Lord with His angels and holy ones, the rapture of the saints, 
the last trump, the end of the age, the beginning of the world to come, 
and the descent of the New Jerusalem out of heaven, are all regarded 
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as having also taken place at the close of the Jewish dispensation. 
Many will, of course, hesitate before accepting such conclusions. That 
many passages can be satisfactorily and fully interpreted in such a 
way there is little doubt; but that all the related passages can be 
explained many will think doubtful. Freely granting that this book is 
almost wholly exegetical,’ and as freely conceding that ‘ the only 
way to set aside its conclusions is to point out the texts which ax 
wrongly interpreted,” it is possible to hold different views from the 
author on purely exegetical grounds. The present reviewer has now 
read this book, Greek Testament in hand, three several times from 
beginning to end, but, he is bound to confess, with decreasing convic- 
tion as to its thesis. To five-sixths of the book he can assent, but the 
remaining sixth impresses him as being overstrained. He cann 
satisfy himself, for example, that, in the question of the disciples t 
Jesus, ‘‘the sign of the coming of the Son of Man”’ is contemporaneous 
with the ‘‘ end of the world (or age) ;*’ he cannot assent to the view 
that the second coming preached by Paul to Gentiles was simply what 
took place at the fall of Jerusalem. However, as has been said, every 
future exponent of the pressing problems of eschatology must recko1 
with this remarkable book. 


Douglas.) A second title for this new story of Mr. Howells’ is ‘* The 
Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker,’’ and it is difficult to say which of 
the two is more appropriate. Lemuel Barker is the minister’s charge, 
brought upon him by what we cannot but regard as an overstrained 
sensitiveness of conscience in relation to what after all was a compara- 
tively venial error. Mr. Sewell, an excellent and popular Bosto1 

minister, was spending his summer holiday in what seems to have been 
an extremely primitive country district, and here fell in with a raw rustic 
youth who had conceived the idea that he was a poet. In evil hom 
for himself the minister had encouraged his youthful vanity by words of 
injudicious flattery in relation to some verses which he contemplated 
publishing. The result was that one fine morning the young man 
presented himself at the door of one in whom he hoped to find a patron. 
The minister had now to speak out with more frankness, and possibly 
went to the opposite extreme. It was with sad heart that Lemuel Barker 
left the door where he had hoped to find an opening to position and re- 
putation. But he was in Boston, and was not prepared to go back to his 
old country home with all its sordid surroundings. The book tells the 
story of his apprenticeship in the great literary city, and it is in th 

vivid pictures thus presented of life in Boston, and the subtle play of 
character as developed by them, that the principal charm of the story 
consists. Lemuel sees the inside both of the prison and of the way- 
farer’s home ; becomes a male help in an old maid’s household, wher« 
he seems to have been regarded as an adviser and protector quite as 
much as a servant; is promoted to a position in a restaurant, where lu 
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wins golden opinions and comes in contact with various types of 
character, who are all duly introduced to us. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to say that there is no approach to sensationalism in the story, which, 
in fact, contains but little of incident. What is remarkable is that Mr. 
Howells gains so complete a power over the minds of his readers that 
they never perceive the lack. There are no exciting situations, 
indeed there is hardly anything which can be called a plot, and 
yet the interest never flags. Probably there are some who think 
that work of the kind which Myr. Howélls has done here is 
easy. We should not advise them to make the experiment, albeit it 
might not take much to correct such presumption. A subtle delicacy 
f touch and a singular power of insight are among his most 
conspicuous features, and they are as rare as they are impossible to 
iequire by any culture. There is enough material, so far as the painting 
of life and character are concerned, in this book to furnish half a dozen 
writers for our circulating libraries. It gives us a conception of the 
ordinary life of Boston so graphic and impressive, that we feel as 
though we already had an acquaintance with the old city and its ways. 
Mr. Henry James has given us innumerable pictures of travelling 
Americans, and others of Americans as we find them in society in the 
great cities, not excluding Boston itself. Mr. Howells takes us into an 
entirely different class. It is every-day life as it is spent by a number 
of ordinary people to which we are here introduced, and the art of the 
writer is shown in his taking away from that comparatively uneventful 
life everything of the merely commonplace. The moral tone of the j 
book is high. As we have seen, indeed, the story turns largely upon 
the habit of regarding comparatively trivial faults with an exaggerated 
severity which was characteristic of an extreme form of Puritanism. 
The minister himself is a istinctively American character which it is 
hardly possible to conceive in any English novel. English novelists, 
indeed, are for the most part strangely ignorant of true ministerial 
feeling and life. They draw a well meaning but somewhat absurd Ritua- 
list priest, such as has his place in Mr. Besant’s last story; or they 
caricature a Dissenting parson after the fashion of Charles Dickens in 
his Chadband and Stiggins. But a quiet, intelligent, earnest preacher 
who, like Mr. Sewell, is intent on doing his duty, and who lays a bur- 
den upon his conscience because by a few words of injudicious and 
untimely compliment he had quite unintentionally lured him to 
Boston, is a character who comes not within the compass of their ob- 
servation or the range of their fancy. If they had had to do with a 
ease such as that of Mr. Sewell, he would certainly have been held up 
to ridicule, possibly put in a moral pillory as a kind of hypocrite or 
deceiver. Mr. Howells has a truer view of this type of character, and 
succeeds in investing it with no little dignity. We suppose from a hint 
given at the close that one day we shall be told something more of the 





riper years of Lemnel, and he and his friends have certainly awakened 
in our minds sufficient interest to make us anticipate a sequel to 
the story with considerable hope. 
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Children of Gibeon. By Water Bresaxt. Three Vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.) This is unquestionably the novel of the season which 
is likely to produce the most permanent effect. There may be othex 
stories which, judged merely on artistie principles, might receive a 
mark above it. Indeed, as a story, we do not greatly care for it. 
But this is a point for which, as we fancy, Mr. Besant does not par- 
ticularly care. Whoever undertakes to write a novel with a purpose, 
is pretty sure sometimes to find that he has to choose whether 
to sacrifice the interest of the story and with it his skill as an artist, 
or to impair his efficiency as an advocate. Whenever Mr. Besant has 
to make such a choice, there can be little doubt as to what it 
will be. He is evidently possessed with an intense passion of 
humanity. The wants, the sorrows, and the woes of the poor, and 
especially of the poor in the East End of London, have taken such 
hold of his spirit, that it would seem as though he must make himself’ 
their representative with the public. Perhaps the result which has 
followed his previous book, *‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’’ has 
encouraged him to make another attempt to interest the more com- 
fortable classes in the condition of their poorer kindred. He has 
certainly achieved a striking success. It would be easy to point out 
some improbabilities in the plot, but it would be very difficult to avoid 
them in any story which was to accomplish the object he had in view. 
As it is, the reader is enabled to realize the condition of the East End, 
and especially of the poor needle-workers who form so large a part of 
the population, in a way which he has never done before. We are 
sometimes told that worse districts can be found in certain parts of 
South London, and we have no doubt that this is true. But such 
statements leave out of account one of the saddest and most appalling 
features in connection with the East, and that is the isolation of the 
poor in that region. It is a great city which is almost entirely peopled 
by the poor. The well-to-do have left it, and there is a dreary mono- 
tony of struggle and distress. We have never seen this portrayed 
with more graphic power, or its reality brought out in a more striking 
manner, than in this story. There is something infinitely pathetic in 
the tenement house in Ivy Lane, Hoxton, with its various tenants, all 
of them in a condition of abject poverty and misery. Especially is 
it so in the case of the three girls slaving themselves to death for 
elevenpence halfpenny a day. We do not envy the man who can rise 
from some of the scenes with a dry eye, or without feeling his heart 
moved to do something in order to alter the position of the poor 
sufferers. When we turn to the question, What is to be done? Mr. 
Besant is not quite so satisfactory. It is certainly impossible that the 
East End can be reclaimed from its present wretchedness by efforts 
such as those of the young lady who took up her abode among her 
poorer sisters. Indeed the great act of renunciation, both on her part 
and that of the promising young barrister who abandoned all his hopes 
of a brilliant career in order that he might devote himself to the ser- 
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vice of his poorer brethren, came to very little practical result. One 
other point is worthy of notice in connection with these pictures of 
suffering and poverty, and that is, the number of cases in which the 
suffering can be distinctly connected with the evil-doing either of 
the man himself, or of some one associated with him. All this 
leads us back to the idea that what is actually wanted, is a radical 
change in human nature. For ourselves, we should not only not 
discourage, but we should heartily throw ourselves into, any move- 
ment which contemplates the social improvement of the people. 
There can be little hope of touching them until we have changed their 
surroundings. But when we have done his, we have not solved the 
problem. Unfortunately, whatever improvement we effect in the en- 
vironment will be but of temporary duration so long as unrenewed 
hearts are continually reproducing the old evils. Mr. Besant is not 
generous in his treatment of religious people. His sketch of the 
Kitualist clergyman, and his extraordinary ideas as to the regeneration 
if the people, is caustic and clever, but not unjust, and if he wisely 
satirizes the absurd dreams of sacerdotalism, he at all events recog- 
nizes to the fullest extent the personal devotion and zeal of the priest. 
Whether he has formed any true conception of the real value of reli- 
gion as a reforming power is not very clear. For ourselves, we feel 
constrained to insist that whatever agencies be employed, the force 
behind them to sustain and keep them in activity, in spite of inevitable 
lisappointment, must be a Christian motive, and that whatever other 
influences be employed, the spiritual force is absolutely indispensable. 


Outlines of Jewish History from B.c. 586 to c.£.1885. With Three 
Maps. Ly the author of “About the Jews since Lible Times.’’ 
Revised by M. Frreptinper, Ph.D. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
Mrs. Magnus has done a most useful work in providing this com- 
plete and valuable manual on a subject in relation to which the 
majority of Christian readers know next to nothing. ‘The history 
f the chosen people so far as it is written in the Old Testament 
is familiar enough. But as to the period to which this book is given, 
there is only the most vague and indefinite idea of what they have been 
and what they havedone. Among them have risen up men of world-wide 
fame as, e.g.,a great philosopher like Spinoza and a great musician like 
Mendelssohn. ‘They have been foremost in the commercial enterprises 
of the world. They are found in every land, and wherever found have 
exerted a wonderful influence. Worst of all their story is darkened of 
the record of cruel persecution, disgraceful to those by whom it is 
instituted. Lut, despite all these elements of interest in the story, it 
has been hardly known. Mys. Magnus has here told it with great 
simplicity and beauty, and though in compact form with suflicient 
fulness. The book is one that deserves a hearty recommendation, since 
it possesses the great merit of being a condensed narrative which is 
neither dry nor dull, 
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In all Shades. By Grant Attex. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Like Mr. Besant, Mr. Grant Allen has a moral purpose 
before him in this work. It is directed against the prejudice of colour, 
and the scene is laid in Trinidad where this unworthy feeling still 
survives. We fear, indeed, that wherever men of different races and 
colour come into contact it is to be found. The white man, who 
inherits the blood and traditions of the old planters, whether in the 
Southern States or the West Indian islands, prides himself on a dis- 
tinction which, as our author reminds us, he shares in common with 
the lowest blackguard in an East-end slum. To him mulatto or 
quadroon, who has even the faintest suspicion of African blood, is an 
object of contempt ; and unhappily, as this story brings out with great 
point and cleverness, the brown man in his way despises the pure 
negro. Itis astubborn feeling against which to do battle. We have 
heard men, who preach that ‘ God has made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth,” talk as though it were a natural instinet which 
ought not to be repressed. It may be an instinet; butif so, its origin 
is not from above. The man who would despise another because of 
his colour has yet to learn the first principles of the gospel of Christ, 
and in truth is at heart a tyrant and oppressor. Perhaps, however, 
one of the most effective ways of meeting this miserable and degrad- 
ing sentiment is to exhibit it in active operation, and this is what Mr. 
Grant Allen has done in this very telling story. The author always 
writes with power and skill, and here he seems to lave put forth his 
full strength to express his scorn for one of the most ignoble forms of 
caste. The contrast between men like the brilliant young physician, 
and the district judge and his father, who have some black blood, 
though the signs of it have all but disappeared, and such pure but 
unworthy whites as the “ fighting Dupuys,” is most effective. In truth 
this book is a blow against all kinds of caste, of which we have forms 
in this country searecly less offensive and absurd than that which is 
here portrayed with so much vividness, and exposed with such 
righteous severity. 


The Pickwick Papers. Jubilee Edition. (Macmillan and Co.) It 
cannot be often that any book can receive the honour of such an edition 
de luxe as has been accorded to the immortal *‘ Pickwick Papers.” It is 
very easy to indulge in supercilious sneers at Charles Dickens, and his 
work. Butthe enormous popularity of “‘ Pickwick” is one of those facts 
of which it is impossible to dispose. It may be admitted that in some 
of his latest works there is a falling off from those earlier stories which 
took the world by storm, but this was almost inevitable. The originality 
and freshness of ‘ Pickwick’? were among its chief charms, and in order 
to secure these it would have been necessary to have had another de- 
velopment of genius just as remarkable in some other direction. This 
much, however, must be said, that even the poorest of his books is far 
beyond anything which his erities could attain. “Pickwick,” however, 
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is unique, and the spirited publishers have done good service in com- 
memorating its jubilee by publishing so complete and valuable an edition 
as that before us. So far as we can see it leaves nothing to be desired. 
We have the book and the original illustrations, with an account of the 
changes that took place in the mode of issue. In a brief introduction 
from Mr. Dickens’ son the story of the publication is carefully told. 
Then follows the celebrated Calverley examination paper with the sketch 
of the examination itself by Mr. Walter Besant, who took the first 
prize. The instructive notes which are appended to the chapters, and 
which indicate the changes that have taken place in London itself and 
in the habits and manners of the period, are not the least valuable 
portion of this edition. We are especially glad to find that in the note 
to chapter xxvii. any intention on Mr. Dickens’ part to ridicule 
preachers of the gospel by his portrait of Chadband and Stiggins, 
and still more to bring into contempt the doctrines of religion 
is distinctly repudiated. ‘There may still be differences of opinion as 
to the wisdom of these portraits. But no one can justly impute to 
Mr. Dickens any hostility to religion or to its true professors. Whether 
the caricature be too broad is a mere question of art and taste. In 
conclusion, we can only say no admirer of Dickens will be content to 
be without an edition of his great work, which is perfect both in 
idea and in execution, and which is really valuable as an historical 
memento. 


Lyrical and other Poems Selected from the Writings of Jean 
Ingelow. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) It strikes us that this little 
volume is exactly what is necessary in order to secure Miss Ingelow 
the popularity which she deserves as a poet. Her work lends itself 
admirably to this task of selection. The pieces are complete in them- 
selves, and there is not one of them that has not its distinctive feature 
of beauty. They willattract numbers of readers who might turn away 
from a larger book, and any lover of poetry who takes them up will 
be slow to lay them down again. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by Joun Mortry. Johnson. By 
LEsLIeE STEPHEN. (Macmillan.) This series of biographies has won 
for itself an unrivalled reputation. Of course all the biographies are 
not of equal merit, but taken together they form a singularly valuable 
contribution to our critical and literary history. Our business here, 
however, is not to appraise their value, which has already been done 
by the large and admiring public they have found, but to note the 
enterprize of the publishers in this cheaper edition, which places them 
within the reach of most readers. A shilling volume of this high order 
is a public boon. 


Cynic Fortune: The Man with a Conscience. By D. Curistm 
Murray. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Christie Murray has one great 
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recommendation. He never fails to gain and to keep the attention of 
his readers. The opening of the present book reminds one of Gabo- 
rian’s plots, and all the more because the scene is in Paris. A dark 
winter’s night, a prosperous Englishman, who has lost his way partly 
under a vain over-confidence in his own memory for localities, and 
partly in consequence of a blinding snow, and has unfortunately 
stumbled into one of the districts in which crime lurks; a murder com- 
mitted under the impulse of a sudden temptation, which offered the 
hero, or rather villain, of the story, not only revenge and money, but 
even the gratification of a long-bafiled love, make a sufficiently tragic 
beginning. How the future career of the murderer was haunted by an 
accusing conscience, as well as by the pursuit of a villain as bad as 
himself, who had been eye-witness of the deed, is here told. The story 
is clever, and justifies its title by showing how the wrong-doer may 
obtain the very things for which he barters peace of conscience, and 
yet fail of the happiness which he hoped to find in them. 


Fatal Zero. By Percy Firzceratp. (Chatto and Windus). This 
is a revival of a story published some years ago, which the author had 
been encouraged to undertake by the praises bestowed upon the book 
by Mr. Charles Dickens. We fully concur in Mr. Dickens’ commen- 
dations. Its picture of life at Homburg is striking enough, and 
might itself serve as an effective warning against one of the most dan- 
gerous temptations by which a human soul can be led astray. But the 
psychological interest of the book constitutes its principal attraction, 
As astudy of character only it is singularly effective. The hero, if 
such he is to be called, is a young bank clerk who has been sent to 
Homburg for the recovery of his health, but who goes with a fixed 
purpose, as the result of his own religious convictions as well as of the 
advice of his excellent clergyman and friend, to avoid the gambling 
tables. The story of his residence is told in a diary which is sufficiently 
eandid, and which enables us to see quite as much of his own inner 
life as of the scenes of folly and sin amid which he was moving. His 
high-flown conceptions of Christian duty, his severe and occasionally 
-eynical criticisms of those whom he met, the marvellous self-confidence 
with which he flutters round the scenes of evil in order that he may do 
good to the unhappy victims of Homburg temptations, are all told with 
wonderful effect. Of course there could be but one result. The man 
who had such infinite faith in his own virtue that he regarded himself 
simply as the mentor and guide of weaker souls exposed to influences 
against which he was proof, was only preparing the way for his own 
destruction. His danger was increased by a foolish idea which we 
believe haunts most of the habitucs of these gambling places, that by 
his mathematical genius he had invented a wonderful system which 
would enable him to contend against all the arts of the bank. As the 
story hastens to its dénodement it grows painfully interesting, and it 
is in fact a striking illustration of some of the great eternal principles 
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laid down in the old Book. On its pages might be inserted such texts 
as ‘* Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall,”’ 
* Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation,” ‘* Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” It must not be supposed 
however, that the writer indulges in preaching, or even in moralizing. 
He simply leaves the story to make its own impression, without any 
formal application of its teachings—for which in truth there is no 
need. 


Marcella Grace. An Trish novel. By Rosa MvuLHoLianp. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) It is little short of a calamity to both peoples 
that the English and the Irish do not understand each other better. 
Every one who does anything to promote a better knowledge, and 
especially to awaken more sympathy on the part of the English with 
those whom they are too apt to regard as aliens, is doing a real service 
to great imperial interests. Another Miss Edgeworth, who could get 
the ear of the ruling classes, and succeed in putting the case of the 
Irish nation before them as fairly and as effectually as she did, would 
be a public benefactress. We do not claim as much for Miss Mulhol- 
land, but she has given a graceful and affecting story, in which some 
of the peculiarities of Irish character and life are set forth with great 
fairness. In reading it, one may, at all events, gain a fresh insight into 
some of the difficulties of this terrible problem which the English 
nation has to solve. 


Light on the Way. By the late J. Batpwn Brown, B.A. (James 
Clarke and Co.) Our lamented friend, Mr. Baldwin Brown, was, as is 
pretty well known, a frequent contributor to The Christian World, 
and his short essays, signed “ B. B.,”’ were looked forward to with 
interest by a large number of admirers. We have here a selection 
from these papers, marked by the high qualities characteristic of all 
Mr. Brown's writings. 


The literary season continues to show extraordinary activity, and 
were it not that there is a more barren period before us, we should 
have little prospect of being able to give even a cursory view of the 
publications of the day. We have on our table, among many others, 
two new volumes of Dr. Freeman’s invaluable historical lectures 
(Macmillan); Life of Bishop Hannington (Seeley and Co.), a sin- 
gularly suggestive piece of biography; History of the University of 
Oxford, by H. C. Maxweti Lyrr (Macmillan). In our succeeding 
numbers we intend to deal with these, as well as with the closing 
volumes of Duruy’s Rome (C. Kegan Paul); Dr. Baird’s two new 
volumes on the Huguenots (C. Kegan Paul); and the Sermons of the 
Season. We are promised several new works on Puritan History of 
both sides of the Atlantic, which will have special attention. 
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